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Failure Of The Summit Conference 


PRINCIPLES OF FRANCE’S FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 
By GENERAL de GAULLE, President of the French Republic, President of the Community 


Broadcast over the French radio and television network, Paris, France, May 31, 1960 


AN “limited by his nature” is “infinite in his desires.” 

The world is thus full of opposing forces. Of course, 

human wisdom has often succeeded in preventing 
these rivalries from degenerating into murderous conflicts. But 
the competition of efforts is the condition of life. Our country 
finds itself confronted today with this law of the species, as 
it has been for 2,000 years. 

The division of the peoples that inhabit Europe and North 
America is the main fact and the worst evil of our time. Two 
camps are set up, face to face, under conditions such that it 
depends solely on Moscow or Washington whether or not a 
large part of humanity is wiped out in a few hours. 

In the face of such a situation, France deems that there is 
no territorial disagreement or ideological dispute that has any 
importance by comparison with the necessity of exorcising this 
monstrous peril. In France’s view, this situation implies three 
conditions. 

The first is a détente, in other words, the bettering of in- 
ternational relations, putting a stop to provocative actions and 
speeches and increasing trade, cultural exchanges and the visits 
of tourists in order that a more peaceful atmosphere might be 
created; failing this, the dizziness of desperation would afflict 
discouraged men, to such an extent that one day and all of a 
sudden, for any reason at all, the world would find itself at 
war, as it was, twice in my lifetime, because the Archduke was 
dead or because some one wanted Danzig. 

The second condition is a specific degree of controlled dis- 
armament, preferably aimed at the devices capable of carrying 
bombs to strategic distances, in order that the possibility— 
and, at the same time—the temptation suddenly to provoke 
general destruction might vanish. 

The third condition is a beginning of organized cooperation 
between East and West devoted to the service of man, either 


by helping in the progress of underdeveloped peoples or by 
collaborating in the great projects of scientific research, on 
which depends the future of all. 

France is all the more disposed toward this détente, this 
disarmament and this cooperation in that no direct dispute 
sets here in opposition ro Russia, in that she feels a traditional 
attraction for the people of that country, in that she hopes to 
see the Iron Curtain lifted which separates her from the nations 
of central Europe and of the Balkans, of which she is the 
natural friend and ally. She believes, moreover, that by virtue of 
the modern rate of activity, the condition of men tends to be- 
come alike everywhere and that the virulent opposition of the 
various regimes is destined to diminish. 

Now, it seemed recently that certain prospects were about to 
open up. In the East, as in the West, it was recognized that 
nuclear war would, in any case, spell disaster for the whole 
world, since the risk would be that after the conflict, on both 
sides, there would no longer be any constituted authorities, 
or laws, or cities, or cultures, or cradles, or graves. It was then 
that in Soviet Russia a new tune was heard. A statesman, who 
had reached the top, proclaimed the necessity of peaceful co- 
existence, declared that the competition between the Com- 
munist system and the capitalist system should have as its goal 
men’s standard of living, affirmed that the ambition of his 
country was to ensure its own development and let it be under- 
stood that the meeting of those in the positions of supreme 
responsibility in the Soviet Union, the United States, Great 
Britain and France would open the way to peace. 

Doubtless Mr. Khrushchev was laying down a condition 
contradictory to. the détente, in claiming that a treaty called a 
“peace treaty,” were it to be concluded by him alone, would 
consecrate forever the present division of Germany, arid would 
establish in West Berlin such a status that this city, which is 
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de GAULLE 


free and intends to remain so, would be doomed, sooner or 
later, to submit to the totalitarian yoke. But later, this demand 
seemed to be accompanied, in the mind of its author, by certain 
delays and compromises. On the other hand, the trips that the 
Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers made to the Unit- 
ed States, and then to France, seemed to be the preludes of a 
new orientation. Beginning then, it seemed that a Summit Con- 
ference could offer an opportunity for improving the interna- 
tional atmosphere. For my part, having the Premier and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at my side, I was ready and willing. 

Everyone knows what happened. I will not review again 
the reasons which succeeded in preventing the conference 
from being held. But I must state that if the overflight of 
Soviet territory by an American photography plane, two weeks 
before the meeting, was certainly and at the least ill-timed, as 
the President of the United States recognized in short when 
he ordered that no further flights of this nature were to take 
place—I must state that this was not sufficient reason for re- 
fusing to open the discussion of the affairs of the world at 
the summit. 

In an age when the sky is streaked with satellites, missiles 
and planes equipped for taking pictures of any region of the 
globe and of firing projectiles capable of terrible destruction, 
what must be done is to organize reciprocal control of these 
devices, as France has proposed and as the four Chiefs of State 
or of Government could have decided. At the very moment 
when Moscow had launched a new space vehicle passing over 
the West 18 times a day, it seemed excessive to require public 
apologies and reparations from Washington because a single- 
engine plane, equipped with a camera, had attempted to cross 
Soviet territory, considering that the plane which had been 
shot down and its films were being held, and that the guar- 
antee that the act would not be repeated had been received. 
Finally, if the Chairman of the Soviet Council of Ministers 
intended to set as a condition for the opening of the conference 
that the incident of May 1 be settled as he wished, would it 
not have been better for him to have stayed in his capital 
until this previous matter was settled definitely in one way or 
another? 

In any case, France took note of this outcome with com- 
posure. But, in her eyes, what was necessary yesterday will still 
be necessary tomorrow. The détente, the controlled disarma- 
ment of strategic weapons, the cooperation of well-provided 
States in the development of those which are not remain, as 
much as ever, the goals that the other world powers owe it 
to themselves and to the universe to accomplish together. As 
for ourselves, we are disposed to return to this course. But also, 
we believe that in order to follow this course, methodical 
steps of diplomacy are worth more than tumultuous ex- 
changes of public speeches or than the passionate debates of the 
delegates in the United Nations, which, alas, are not united. 
On the basis, which a reasonable preparation will enable us 
perhaps to lay down, France could, when the time comes, 
consider the reopening of this Paris Conference which we had 
decided to hold and which could not take place. 

Yet, until we achieve an organized peace, if that is at all 
possible, France intends, as far as she is concerned, to be 
ready to defend herself. This means, first of all, that she shall 
remain an integral part of the Atlantic Alliance. Moreover, 
the recent trial has shown the deep-seated solidarity which 
exists among the Western powers. Of course, President Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Macmillan and I each have our own 
problems and our own temperament. But, when faced with 
recent events, we three, in view of the friendship which unites 
us, did not have much trouble in reaching agreement, in wis- 
dom and in firmness. Our alliance appeared a living reality. 
In order that it become even more so, France must have her 
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own role in it, and her own personality. This implies that she 
too must acquire a nuclear armament, since others have one; 
that she must be sole mistress of her resources and her territory, 
in short, that her destiny, although associated with that of her 
allies, must remain in her own hands. It goes without saying 
that such an autonomy must be coupled with an ever closer 
coordination among the Western world powers, regarding 
their policy and their strategy. 

But if the Atlantic Alliance is necessary at present for the 
security of France and of the other free peoples of our old 
continent, they must, behind this shield, organize to achieve 
their joint power and development. The trials they have gone 
through showed them how much their divisions and conflicts 
had cost them. Neither the Rhine, nor the Low Countries, nor 
the Alps nor the Pyrenees, nor the English Channel nor the 
Mediterranean, for which they fought so long and so bitterly, 
any longer set them one against the other. No feeling of hatred 
remains between them. On the contrary, the nostalgia inspired 
in each of these lands by its relative downfall in relation to 
the great new empires, has drawn them closer in the feeling 
that together they would regain this grandeur for which past 
centuries had given them the talent and the habit. To this 
must be added the fact that they constitute an incomparable 
whole, precisely when our time, which abolishes distances and 
obstacles, demands large ensembles. 

To contribute to build Western Europe into a _ political, 
economic, cultural and human group, organized for action, 
progress and defense—that is what France wants to work 
toward. Already West Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg are cooperating directly with her in 
several fields. In particular, the Common Market of the Six 
will, on December 31, become a practical reality. Of course, 
the participants do not want this organization to injure the 
other countries of Europe, and we must expect a way to be 
found of accommodating interests. Also of course, the nations 
which are becoming associated must not cease to be themselves, 
and the path to be followed must be that of organized cooper- 
ation between states, while waiting to achieve, perhaps, an 
imposing confederation. But France, as far as she is concerned, 
has recognized the necessity of this Western Europe, which in 
former times was the dream of the wise and the ambition of 
the powerful and which appears today as the indispensable 
condition of the equilibrium of the world. 

Now, in the last analysis and as always, it is only in 
equilibrium that the world will find peace. On our old con- 
tinent, the organization of a western group, at the very least 
equivalent to that which exists in the east, may one day, 
without risk to the independence and the freedom of each 
nation and taking into account the probable evolution of 
political regimes, establish a European entente from the At- 
lantic to the Urals. Then Europe, no longer split in two by 
ambitions and ideologies become out-of-date, would again be 
the heart of civilization. The accession to progress of the 
masses of Asia, Africa and Latin America would certainly be 
hastened and facilitated. But also, the cohesion of this great and 
strong European Community would lead vast countries in 
other continents, which are advancing toward power, also to 
take the way of cooperation, rather than to yield to the 
temptation of war. 

Yes, international life, like life in general, is a battle. The 
battle which our country is waging tends to unite and not to 
divide, to honor and not to debase, to liberate and not ro 
dominate. Thus it is faithful to its mission, which always was 
and which remains human and universal. The purpose is great. 
The task is hard. But in the midst of world alarms you can 
see, women and men of France, what weight France's will can 
have again. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Soviet Complaint 


NO AGGRESSIVE ACT COMMITTED 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Representative in the Security Councs 
Delivered before the United Nations Security Council, United Nations, May 23, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, the United States has not committed 

any aggressive acts against the Soviet Union or any 

other country, either through its Air Force or through 
any other agency of the United States Government. And in 
the remarks which I am about to make I will try to show why 
my contention is true. 

Now let me take up the Soviet Representative's main points. 
He asserts first that flights over the U.S.S.R. continue to be 
“the State policy” of the United States. This assertion is di- 
rectly and, I fear, deliberately contrary to fact. Surely the 
Soviet Representative knows this, because he was present when 
President Eisenhower in Paris on May 16 said: 

“These activities had no aggressive intent but rather 
were to assure the safety of the United States and the Free 
World against surprise attack by a power which boasts 
of its ability to devastate the United States and other 
countries by missiles armed with atomic warheads. As is 
well known, not only the United States bu: most other 
countries are constantly the targets of elaborate and per- 
sistent espionage of the Soviet Union. 

“There is in the Soviet Statement an evident misappre- 
hension on one key point. It alleges that the United 
States has, through official statements, threatened con- 
tinued overflights. The importance of this alleged threat 
was emphasized and repeated by Mr. Khrushchev. The 
United States has made no such threat. Neither I nor my 
Government has intended any. The actual statements go 
no further than to say that the United States will not 
shirk its responsibility to safeguard against surprise attack. 

“In point of fact, these flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. Accordingly 
this cannot be the issue.” 

I will read that last paragraph once again: 

“In point of fact, these flights were suspended after the 
recent incident and are not to be resumed. Accordingly 
this cannot be the issue.” 

Now Mr. Gromyko has just claimed, as does the Soviet 
memorandum, that this is merely a “tactical step,” a “temporary 
suspension” announced with “the object of deluding world 
opinion.” 

Well, you have just heard the President's words yourselves. 
These flights were suspended after the recent incident and 
are not to be resumed. 

And let me say for the information of this Council that this 
decision was made before the President's departure for Paris 
and cannot be characterized in the way Mr. Gromyko has 
tried to characterize it. 

Furthermore, I am authorized to say that the United States 
is prepared to negotiate an open skies treaty with the Soviet 
Union which would have continued force and effect and which 
would obviate forever the necessity of such measures of self- 
protection. 

The U.S.S.R. asserts secondly, and I quote from its memo- 
randum, that the United States has undertaken “flights inside 
the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. for aggressive purposes.” 

Now I realize that the term “aggression” has never been 
officially defined, but any common-sense definition of the term 
shows that the presence of a light, unarmed, single-engine, non- 
military, one-man plane, is not aggression. 


Yet this, Mr. President and gentlemen, this is what all the 
crouble in Paris and here at the United Nations is said to be 
all about—about this one plane. 

Chairman Khrushchev said both in Moscow and Paris that he 
has known of these flights for a long time. These flights were 
not considered dangerous enough to complain about last year 
when Chairman Khrushchev and the President met privately. 
Therefore, it is hard to understand why such flights are sudden- 
ly described as aggressive and of urgent concern when Chair- 
man Khrushchev met President Eisenhower publicly, ostensi 
bly for peaceful negotiations. We can only speculate about 
Soviet reasons for increasing tension now by bringing this 
matter to the Security Council today. 

Now, Mr. President, if we were to use the same reasoning 
which the Soviet Union has used, we could bring up as an ag- 
gressive act the presence of the Soviet vessel which was right 
off the shores of Long Island, right off Montauk Point here, a 
few weeks ago, and which was deliberately interfering with 
vessels of the United States Navy. We could do that, but we 
will not do so. 

We could, under the same interpretation of aggression, bring 
up as an aggressive act the repeated violations of our American 
ground space and the ground space of many other countries 
represented here by Soviet spies. We could, for instance, 
enter in detail into the cases of the following illustrative list 
of spies, all of whom are among those unmasked in the 
United States in the period of time which has elapsed since the 
death of Marshal Stalin. I will read a few of these names: 

Amosov, Igor Aleksandrovich—he is a Commander. 
Pivnev, Leonid Yegorovich—Lieutenant Colonel. 
Bubchikov, Ivan Aleksandrovich—Colonel. 
Krylov, Yuriy Pavlovich—Major. 

Kurochkin, Nikolay Ivanovich. 

Molev, Vasiliy Mikhaylovich. 

Kovalev, Aleksandr Petrovich. 

Martynov, Maksim Grigoryevich—he is a Colonel 
Petrov, Viktor Ivanovich. 

Gladkov, Boris Fedorovich—he is a Captain. 
Kirilyuk, Vadim A. 

Let me point out that this agent Kirilyuk was actually caught 
in an act of espionage seeking data on cryptographic machines 
during the visit of Chairman Khrushchev to the United States, 
as a matter of fact, at the very moment that Chairman Khrush- 
chev was speaking from the rostrum of the General Assembly 
about disarmament. 

We might even make something of the fact that at least 
one of the agents whose names I have listed was getting photo- 
graphs of United States strategic places—and, may I say, these 
photographs were taken at heights far lower than 65,000 feet. 

We understand also that at least 360 Russian espionage 
agents have been convicted in different countries of the free 
world. All of these convictions were obtained under free court 
systems, which means that ample proof of the charges was 
made. 

The number of these convictions represents only a minor 
proportion of those cases in which Soviet espionage activity has 
been actually involved. We remember Fuchs, Guzenko, Petrov 
and Gubichev. We do not need to recall the case of Col 
Rudolph Ivanovich Abel right here in New York. 
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We shall not dwell on these things or all the names of spies 
caught while Marshal Stalin was in power or bring any of them 
up, using the logic which the Soviet Union has used, as aggres- 
sive acts. 

But, Mr. President, what we do strongly deplore is the re- 
fusal of the Soviet Union to accept the President’s Open Sky 
Plan in 1955, its refusal to heed General Assembly Resolution 
914 of the Tenth Session calling on it to permit aerial in- 
spection, its rejection of the Arctic aerial inspection zone in 
1958, which all ten other members of the Security Council 
voted for, and its refusal to consider technical measures to 
prevent surprise attack at the conference in the Fall of 1958. 
Now those are the things which we do deplore. 

Just contemplate the situation for a moment: 

Here is a Government, well known for its expansionist 
proclivities and armed to the teeth, which has repeatedly in 
contravention of Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter, which 
is the Article which forbids both the use and the threat of 
force, and this Government has repeatedly used force and 
threats of force in its relations with other sovereign states. 
Now that is a clear Charter violation. 

When such a government insists on secrecy it is in effect 
also insisting on preserving its ability to make a surprise attack 
on humanity. If the free world failed to attempt to protect 
itself against such a danger, it would be inviting destruction. 

If it should ever be accepted that the Soviet Union can 
maintain a double standard whereby they have thousands of 
spies and subversive agents everywhere while protesting one 
single harmless observation flight, the free world would surely 
be in great and peculiar danger. 

This afternoon the Soviet representative has had something 
to say about international law. One may ask where the Soviet 
Union’s concern for international law was when communist 
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armed forces invaded the Republic of Korea in 1950, or 
where that concern was when the Soviet Union forcibly and 
brutally snuffed out the independence of Hungary in 1956. 

Illegal uses of force like these violating international law and 
the solemn treaty obligations of the United Nations Charter 
cannot fail to make the rest of the world apprehensive for its 
safety. And this was the background against which measures 
were taken to try to secure information in advance of possible 
further communist assaults. 

Mr. President and members of the Council, that is the heart 
of the matter, and we shall not get very far here if we dwell 
on the symptoms of the disease and neglect the disease itself— 
and the disease is the danger of wholesale sudden death by 
surprise attack. 

At an appropriate future time the United States intends to 
make proposals to get at the heart of the matter, and we hope 
that our proposals will appear constructive and that discussion 
of them will tend to reduce world tension. 

The United States remains committed to seek a solution of 
international problems through negotiations rather than force. 
We have said, and we repeat, that we are willing to negotiate 
at any time and in any place and in any manner which offers 
hope for agreement. We shall continue to work for progress 
toward the goals of general and complete disarmament with 
effective international controls. We will continue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to work toward an agreement on cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests. We shall continue to work toward international 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space. 

These, Mr. President, are a few of the things the United 
States is prepared to do. We shall cooperate with other mem- 
bers of the Council in seeking to create a better international 
atmosphere in which mankind will be freed from the specter 
of war. 


The Balance Of Terror 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


By H. S. AURAND, JR., guided missile designer, Technical Military Planning Operation, General Electric Company, 
‘ Santa Barbara, California 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, April 1, 1960 


development is so rapid today that even the most 

thoughtful and best-informed members of our society 
do not have the opportunity to digest the meaning and signifi- 
cance of technological developments before new and more 
complex ones occur. This situation is dangerous because it 
affects the timeliness and quality of decisions concerning 
weapon developments and foreign policy. In particular the 
multi-national possession of nuclear weapons gives rise to 
difficult and complex problems which appear to me only 
vaguely understood as yet in the public press. I hope that my 
comments here about some aspects of these problems assist 
you in formulating your ideas as to the meaning and signifi- 
cance of nuclear weapons. 

Today at the level of global, nuclear war the United States 
is firmly committed to a policy of deterrence. Since the Soviet 
Union also possesses a significant nuclear capability, the com- 
bined policies are called mutual deterrence or, more dramatical- 
ly, the balance of terror. It appears to many that the likelihood 
of all-out war has now all but vanished. To others, such as 
Albert Wohlstetter and Oskar Morgenstern, this is jumping 
to conclusions. Instead, possession of a significant nuclear ca- 
pability by both the United States and Soviet Union is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for mutual deterrence. 


Ts PACE of scientific discovery and technological 


What must be added is stability, and the criteria for stability 
are reflected primarily in the physical characteristics of the 
armaments developed and procured for the deterrent forces. 
By outlining these criteria, the perils of neglecting them can 
be clearly seen. 

In the armaments of a deterrent force, there is a difference 
between the agents of death and destruction and the means 
of delivering them. So far as the agents are concerned, even 
though the primacy of nuclear explosives is generally accepted, 
something must be said for chemical agents, since their lethality 
can be enormous. For instance, less than a kilogram of 
botulinus toxin distributed with 100% efficiency would kill 
the entire human population. What is more, facilities for 
producing many times this amount of botulinus and similar 
toxins are believed to exist. Although it would be foolish to 
neglect such potency, when the problems of delivery, dispersal, 
and countermeasures are considered, nuclear explosives still 
appear superior and apparently will continue to be used as the 
primary lethal agent. 

The most efficient variety of nuclear explosive is the fission- 
fusion-fission type, sometimes called the U bomb. In this, a 
relatively small explosion caused primarily by the self-sustain- 
ing fission of U 235 is used to provide high temperatures and 
sufficient neutrons for lithium 6 deuteride to undergo a thermo- 
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nuclear reaction. For an explosion co yield the equivalent of 20 
megatons, or 20 million tons of TNT, these reactions must 
yield about 2.5 megatons, most of which comes from 40 kilo- 
grams of lithium 6 deuteride. Something more than 1,000 
kilograms of U 238 formed into a case constitute the remainder 
of the explosive. Since natural uranium is 99.3% U 238, this 
part of the explosive is cheap and readily available; however, 
U 238 cannot undergo a self-sustaining fission reaction. It will 
fission only if flooded with high energy neutrons from an ex- 
ternal source. The fusion reaction provides these, and the 
fission of 1,000 kilograms of U 238 yields 17.5 megatons. 


Making nuclear explosives in this way not only gives a 
weapon more bang per buck bur it also makes the nuclear 
explosive a superior radiological agent, since large quantities of 
radioactive fission fragments are produced by the U 238. The 
fission fragments from such a 20 megaton bomb when de- 
posited downwind can provide at least a 50% lethal dose 
within an elliptical area of about 170 by 30 miles, or 4,000 
square miles. Severe blast damage, on the other hand, is con- 
fined to a relatively small radius of about 10 miles. The nomi- 
nal 20 megaton bomb, then, has a bursting charge which pro- 
jects the radioactive fission fragments high into the air allowing 
them to fall out over a large area and in sufficient concentration 
to produce lethal damage. In some cases the bursting charge 
might be just a bit too large, since its energy is sufficient to 
cause parts of the cloud of material involved in the explosion 
to be driven into the stratosphere. This material will have 
hemispheric and global distribution, whereas that which does 
not reach the stratosphere will mostly fall out in a local region 
of some several hundred miles in length. 

The effect of world-wide fallout of fission fragments is 
considerably less than that of local fallout. Its stay time in the 
atmosphere is a few years, and its radioactivity is greatly 
reduced by the time it reaches the ground. However, some of 
the radioactive species with proper life times may be harmfully 
concentrated after fallout by biologic action. Strontium 90 is 
the worst actor. It will produce nor only disability and death 
from long-term somatic, or body, effects but also harmful ge- 
netic effects which are difficult to estimate. While all mankind 
should fear close-in, short-term effects, it is just as rational to 
fear long-term world-wide fallout. 

The total amount of nuclear explosives in each of the U. S. 
and §S. U. stockpiles has been placed in the 5,000 megaton 
class by estimates made in the open literature. Most of this 
must be in the form of fission-fusion-fission warheads whose 
capabilities are sufficient to cause destruction beyond anything 
ever experienced and fatalities approaching one hundred mil 
lion in each country. This enormous potential is what makes 
many people believe that mutual extinction is the only possible 
outcome of nuclear war. If the stockpiles were delivered, how- 
ever, the terrible death and destruction would not produce 
mutual suicide and certainly not suicide for the human race 

In order to get some kind of idea of what would happen if 
the stockpiles were exchanged, it is of considerable help to refer 
to Herman Kahn's concept of a target nation being divided 
into an A country and a B country. The A country is made up 
of urban centers of over 50 or 100 thousand population plus 
their environs. The B country is what remains. The estimates 
that I have seen on this basis make the United States about 
half A country and half B country. The Soviet Union is 
perhaps 30% A country and 70% B country. Communist 
China is predominantly B country while the United Kingdom 
is almost entirely A country. 

The current stockpiles, if delivered, can destroy the A coun- 
tries of these nations. On the other hand, an attack on the A 
countries would do little damage to the B countries. Further- 
more, with but a modest program of non-military defense. the 
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population of the B countries of the U. S. and S. U. could 
be saved for the greater part, and their survival and recovery 
chances greatly enhanced. 

It is interesting to note the remarks of the leaders of the 
nations I have just mentioned in regard to their country’s out- 
look concerning the effects of nuclear war. The correlation 
between the aggressiveness of these remarks and the relative 
size of their B country is very strong. Mr. McMillan and Mr. 
Eisenhower talk of the destruction of civilization. Mr. Khrush- 
chev talks not only of great damage, but also of survival and 
ultimate victory for the Soviet Union. Mr. Mao, however, gives 
vent to utterances which we consider mad, but which from 
his point of view reflect today’s reality. 

The matter of delivering these stockpiles, however, is more 
complex than that of producing the lethal agents. The problem 
was simple from 1945 to 1954, the era of effective monopoly 
by the United States of the powerful, kiloton fission weapons. 
In carrying out a policy of deterrence it was only necessary to 
build a delivery force sophisticated enough to penetrate rudi- 
mentary defenses with scores to hundreds of warheads. Since 
no other power possessed the drastically efficient explosive and 
since the range from potential enemies to the United States 
strained the capabilities of aircraft, the construction of a de- 
terrent force was straightforward. The almost simultaneously 
development of the fission-fusion-fission explosive by both the 
United States and the Soviet Union opened the new era of 
mutual deterrence or balance of terror. Furthermore, a new 
megaton radiological warhead made delivery by long-range 
rocket practical, and both sides have vigorously pursued its 
development. The physical nature of the long-range ballistic 
missile has added confusion to the issue and made the balance 
of terror more delicate. 

The defense against the ballistic missile is exceedingly 
difficult. It might seem, then, that delivery by ballistic missile 
would greatly increase stability, since the balance of terror 
requires, above all, that each side have the invulnerable capa- 
bility of devastating the other. The ballistic missile provides 
very little warning, about 15 minutes at the most. It is con- 
ceivable, therefore, for one side to attempt to destroy the 
delivery force of the other before it can be employed. Bom- 
bardment aircraft are particularly vulnerable to this tactic, but 
so are ballistic missiles even though they do not require ex- 
tensive airfields. The replacement of long-range aircraft by 
ballistic missiles makes for an exceedingly unstable situation 
wherein each side must fear the destruction of its deterrent 
force on the ground. The resulting edginess has been well 
described by a number of metaphors ranging from “two 
scorpions in a bottle” to “western television fast draw.” 

In order to achieve stability it is necessary that the deterrent 
forces of each side be invulnerable before launching as well 
as in flight. There are two ways to accomplish this. One is to 
harden, or armor, the launching sites; the other is to hide them 
A vulnerable deterrent force looks like an offensive force be- 
cause it can only strike first. Therefore, hardening a deterrent 
force does some good. However, hardening can be overcome by 
better accuracy and more yield. In this case the radiological 
effects of the nuclear weapon are not primary, bur the blast 
effects are. When one side overcomes the hardening of the 
other by building a large force, highly efficient warheads are 
required as far as yield is concerned. Unfortunately, the war- 
heads which are the most efficient for yield are also the ones 
already described as being :nost efficient for radiological use. 
The fission-fusion-fission » -apon if delivered in sufficient num- 
bers to overcome hardness would also produce a very large 
number of casualties from fallout. In spite of hardening, the 
deterrent force would still require a quick reflex action in order 
to be capable of delivery in the face of an opposing force en- 
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larged to overcome the hardening. Its best defense would re- 
main a pre-emptive attack on the opposing force. Therefore, 
instead of providing for stability, hardening accentuates the 
problem by increasing the size of the forces that must be used. 


Hardening them, is not rewarding. Is it possible to hide 
ballistic missile launching sites? As experience has shown, 
hiding missile launching sites in the U. S. at fixed installations 
is patently ridiculous. It is possible to launch ICBM’s from 
mobile equipment: highway, rail, or inland waterway. If this is 
to be effective, however, the equipment must be moved at 
intervals shorter than the time it would take the Soviets to 
determine the new locations. There is some doubt that we 
can accomplish this, and the possibility exists that the Soviets 
might think we cannot. 

If there is a place for the U. S. delivery force to hide, it is 
at sea or, better, under it. On a small scale such delivery means 
are currently under construction but not in sufficient quantity 
to be termed a force for a number of years. Hiding a force 
in their homeland will be easier for the Soviets, but our intelli- 
gence agencies can make concealment far from perfect. To 
insure stability, it would be well if the Soviets also hid their 
force outside of their borders. If both sides hide their ballistic 
missile deterrent forces at sea, counterforce and active defense 
measures against them would be exceedingly difficult and 
would do no collateral damage. Having little vulnerability, each 
side’s force would not have to be maintained on a hair-trigger 
basis. 

But these stabilizing developments and dispositions do not 
exist. Until they do, the balance of terror is extremely delicate 
since accidents are possible and pre-emptive attacks are in- 
viting. It would be more accurate to describe this situation as 
the “stability gap” rather than the “missile gap,” or even 
“deterrence gap” since just any ICBM is not much help. The 
gap need only exist for a few years, but luck and political skill 
are necessary on the part of both sides to maintain stability 
through this period. 

Although the United States has apparently partially recog- 
nized the requirements for stability and has initiated a devel- 
opment and procurement program to meet them, confusion still 
exists and the planned build-up of the proper force appears 
only barely adequate. Furthermore, we can take no solace from 
the fact that the Soviet writings concerning the problem of 
stability have been slow to develop and have exhibited think- 
ing which is destabilizing in itself. Their recognition only 
recently of the advantages of the strike-first, or pre-emptive 
attack, coupled with lack of recognition of the necessity for a 
strike-second capability, does not augur well for the near future 
when we are exposed with a highly vulnerable deterrent force. 
Nevertheless, there are possible indications, as well as hopes, 
that the Soviet Union will recognize the requirement for an 
invulnerable deterrent force based outside its borders. It is to 
our advantages as well as theirs, that they have such a force. 


The criteria for stability that have been outlined here are 
based on a more or less static situation. Of one thing we can 
be sure, changes in technology will not permit the situation 
to be static; therefore, the criteria for stability must include 
provision for the future. From what can be foreseen of the 
balance of terror, however, there are destabilizing possibilities. 
One has been called the nth power problem, since it is con- 
cerned with how many nations will eventually possess nuclear 
explosives. Fortunately, the third power to possess nuclear ex- 
plosives has net acted and is not expected to act in such a way 
as to destabilize the balance of terror between the U. S. and 
the S. U. In fact, the possession of nuclear explosives and 
#1 means with which to deliver them by the United Kingdom 
might possibly be considered as a stabilizing influence. Posses- 
sion by France in the midst of North African difficulties might 
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not be so stabilizing. In fact, some of the other powers that 
are likely candidates for admission to the nuclear club might 
be expected to act in ways detrimental to the preservation of 
the balance of terror. The worst possibility is that such a 
nation would arrange a suitcase delivery, most probably on 
the U. S., in order to trigger mutual destruction of the U. S. 
and the S. U. It will be necessary for the delivery forces to 
be able to hold back during such crises in order that the origin 
of the explosion can be determined. While the nth power 
problem does not make the task more difficult for the stabiliz- 
ing deterrent forces just described, it certainly will load down 
the political decision-making processes in the major nuclear 
powers. 

Difficult decisions will also have to be made concerning 
support of defensive weapon developments. If one side de- 
velops and erects active defense systems sufficient to intercept 
100% of the other side’s delivery capability, the situation 
would be as unstable as it is now. Also, if deterrent forces are 
submarine based, the development of an antisubmarine capa- 
bility will have a similar effect. The first side to achieve such 
capabilities might be sorely tempted to get the whole thing 
over with and stop relying on the balance of terror. But a 
defensive or counterforce system capable of stopping almost 
all of the missiles fired at city targets would not be good 
enough. Furthermore, indications are that effective anti-missile 
and anti-submarine capabilities will not exist before the situ- 
ation is changed by other technological developments. 

It has been pointed out many times that each new revolu- 
tion in weapons brings forth pleas to the effect that wars are 
now so terribly lethal and destructive that they cannot be 
fought. In the past, those who did not heed such pleas vic- 
timized those who did. We are quite possibly watching the 
same set of events occur with respect to the latest and most 
revolutionary weapon, the fission-fusion-fission explosive. In the 
past, death and destruction expected from war were not great 
enough or certain enough to deter military adventure. Although 
the level of death and destruction that can be expected from 
all-out war has been raised enormously by the latest revolution- 
ary weapon, it might still not be enough. To spell out what 
might assuredly deter military adventure, a devil’s dictionary 
of terror is needed. 

This dictionary of terror must define what is needed to kill 
the B countries as well as the A countries of every nuclear 
power. I believe that until leaders such as Mao and Khrush- 
chev really believe what Macmillan and Eisenhower have said 
about the destruction of civilization, over a long period of time 
the probability of disaster caused by nuclear war is very high. 
If freedom from this type of disaster is to result from the 
operation of Winston Churchill's melancholy paradox of a 
balance of terror, it is necessary that an invulnerable capability 
for destruction of such great power exist that there would be 
no question of survival for anyone. While the lists of such 
capabilities that I am aware of are far from complete or accu- 
rate, the inescapable conclusion is that we can achieve this 
capability with today’s technology. 

In considering what might be done along this line, it would 
be highly desirable to eliminate delivery means since they 
are prone to accident and admit the possibility of counter- 
measure. As an example, suppose all the uranium available to 
the U. S. from proven reserves of high-grade ores were as- 
sembled into explosives. Currently, this amounts to over two 
million tons of uranium costing roughly eighty billion dollars. 
Eighty thousand tons of lithium deuteride would be required 
along with a moderate number of primaries, say 1,000. How 
much these would cost, I do not know, but this many primaries 
exists today, and 80,000 tons of lithium deuteride should cost 
much less than two million tons of uranium. The total yield of 
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these explosives would be about 40 million megatons. Of 
course, there is much more uranium and lithium deuteride 
available, and thorium also could be used in place of uranium. 
Therefore, 40 million megatons appear easily and not too 
expensively realizable. 

If an explosion of 40 million megatons were set off within 
the borders of one country, what would happen? Even if the 
explosives were buried sufficiently for containment, which 
would be extremely expensive, the explosion would not be 
sufficient to blow the earth apart. At the upper limit this re- 
quires 5x 107® (that is, 5 followed by 16 zeros) megatons, 
which is enormouly greater than the puny 4x 10", or 40 mil- 
lion, megatons supposed in this example. This 40 million 
megatons, if contained, would still produce profound geophysi- 
cal disturbances. The strongest natural earthquake releases the 
equivalent of only one or two megatons; the total yearly release 
of energy from all earthquakes is about 30,000 megatons; and 
the annual flow of heat from the crust outward through the 
earth's surface is estimated to be 200,000 megatons. How 
badly 40 million megatons would wreck the planet, I do not 
know and cannot guess. But man is capable of releasing energy 
in the geophysical class, and through triggering effects the 
consequences of doing so are apt to be catastrophic. 

If the 40 million megatons were set off in the atmosphere 
over a country, the higher forms of life remaining there after 
being seared by heat flash, knocked down by blast, and irradi- 
ated by prompt gamma rays could not live long in the high- 
intensity local fallout. But what about the rest of the world? 
Would global fallout be sufficient to render the earth un- 
inhabitable? Assuming most of the fission fragments go into 
global fallout with a five-year stay time in the atmospheze, the 
gamma fay activity alone would just about provide lethal doses 
for a period of several years. Moreover, strontium 90 concen- 
trations in adults would average 20,000 times the currently 
designated occupational hazard. 

The abysmal capability of true world suicide is feasible with 
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today’s technology. If two nuclear powers had this capability. 
all-out war would be next to impossible. No accident could 
trigger an exchange since nothing would be delivered. Pre- 
emptive attacks would be unrewarding, if not impossible, since 
they would be delivered against dense, hard explosives instead 
of large, flimsy rockets or aircraft. Both sides would finally 
be forced to agree that all-out war would be truly suicidal. 
Then perhaps they could agree that it would be preferable to 
have a world in which both friend and foe survived rather 
than one in which both were extinct. This kind of agreement 
might have far-reaching consequences concerning the survival 
and security of nations. But with reliance placed on deterrence 
of war by threat of true world suicide, the balance of terror 
might also be too stable. 

A nation with a true world suicide capability might not 
have to face annihilation and extinction inflicted by another, 
but there would remain the likelihood that a nation without 
other armaments would face a series of unpleasant provocations 
and limited assaults leading to the amputation of its power 
and influence at the inevitable bargaining table. 

Since any degree of stability in mutual deterrence can be 
achieved, just how stable we should become depends not only 
on the chances we are willing to take but also on our willing 
ness to engage in limited wars or abdicate our world position. 

From all this I can see no easy solutions, no panaceas. While 
a balance of terror exists today, it is extremely unstable, and 
we must bend every immediate effort to stabilize the situation 
by correct choice of weapons and forces. Although in the near 
future nuclear war might not be a sufficient deterrent to pre- 
vent military adventure, the inexorable tendency of weapon 
capabilities to maximum violence can bring us eventually to a 
point where a true world suicide capability will exist. While 
such a situation offers nothing desirable in itself, by the stark 
finality of its possibilities it might provide the impetus for 
establishing sane and reasonable relationships between the na 
tions and people of the earth. 


World Tensions 


THE SURVIVAL AND DIGNITY OF MAN 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Attorney; former Governor of Illinois 
Delivered to the Conference on World Tensions, Chicago, Illinois, May 12, 1960 


and peace with the meeting of the chiefs of state about 

to convene in Paris. I hope your deliberations on re- 
ducing world tensions have been fruitful, because I am sure 
our Government has recently hit upon some good ways to 
increase them! In view of the strange events of the last few 
days, about all we can be sure is that the temperature has 
fallen sharply at the summit. 

But what disturbs me even more is the drop in America’s 
reputation around the world, where the democracies are 
competing with the Soviet Union and its Communist friends 
for the respect and confidence and leadership of the peoples 
who will decide the great issue of our century. 

In spite of ali the rhetoric of the past few days, no one 
questions the necessity of gathering intelligence for our securi- 
ty. The Russians, of course, do the same, and they have a great 
advantage because of their addiction to secrecy, while our 
countries are virtually wide open to all the world spies. But 
our timing, our words, our management must and will be 
sharply questioned. 

Could it serve the purpose of peace and mutual trust to send 
intelligence missions over the heart of the Soviet Union on 


Ti IS NOT an easy time to talk about world tensions 


the very eve of the long awaited summit conference? Can 
the President be embarrassed and national policies endangered 
at such a critical time? 

Is it possible, indeed, that we, the United States, who want 


‘nothing of anyone but peace and security, could do the very 


thing we dread: carelessly, accidentally, trigger the holocaust? 

Doesn't this incident make the reduction of international 
tensions all the more imperative? 

Whar effect will this untimely drama have on the hospitality 
and confidence of the host countries adjoining the Soviet 
Union where our bases are situated? 

And what of our international reputation for honesty, even 
competence, when we announce that “there is no deliberate 
attempt to violate Soviet air space and there never has been,” 
and two days later admit that the plane was on an intelligence 
gathering mission over Russia and such missions are routine? 

One could say with the cynical diplomat: “Sir, it was worse 
than a lie, ic was a blunder.” But I would also congratulate 
the State Department for its prompt recovery and its candor 
after the first fumbling contradictions in this curious story. 

In short, our Government has blundered and admitted it 
And the blunder has made the President's task at the summit 
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meeting more difficult. Changes must and will be made. Buc 
this is no time for partisan criticism. The summit meeting is 
too fateful for any American to risk making the President's 
task more difficult. 

I hope this incident will not cause the Russians to really 
question our good faith in seeking a way to peace. And | 
hope that Mr. Khrushchev's intemperate words will not dis- 
courage us from the most serious and patient negotiations. It 
is more apparent than ever that there is no security for either 
side in this divided and suspicious world. So we must pray 
more earnestly than ever for the success of the President's 
mission at the summit. 

But there was another development of this weird week 
that has passed almost unnoticed, which gravely disturbs me. 
On May 7 the President announced that we were going to 
resume underground nuclear test explosions in connection 
with research in detection. 

Evidently there was no approval or consultation with the 
British and the Russians over this unilateral decision. The 
discovery of the spy plane coupled with the simultaneous 
announcement that we were unilaterally resuming these 
nuclear tests can hardly enhance our image as the champion 
of peace in the world. 

Well, I hope you will forgive this excursion into a field 
already badly trampled, but increasing tensions seems relevant 
at a conference on reducing tensions. I hope and pray that the 
prospect for a test-ban agreement at the summit has not been 
harmed by this confusing announcement just when everything 
looked as if there was for the first time a real chance—perhaps 
the last chance—to bring the development of nuclear weapons 
under reasonable control before they spread further through 
the world and before they become still more lethal and 
versatile. 

Only a few points remained to be settled at the summit 
meeting. The Russians had accepted our position that a per- 
manent treaty could only cover tests that could be monitored. 
After Mr. Macmillan’s visit, we had finally accepted their 
proposal for a further moratorium on underground tests, and 
they had accepted our proposal of joint research to improve 
techniques for detecting underground explosions. 

Congress seemed ready to ratify. The critics had been pulled 
into line. The Presidential candidates said they would back 
up the President. A scientific conference was set for yesterday 
to discuss the joint research program. 

And then, a few days before the summit, the President 
announced our unilateral program without even waiting for 
the scientific conference which we had proposed and without 
assurances that the British and the Russians would have full 
access to our research work and nuclear explosions. Research 
on any other basis would hardly be possible unless there is 
mutual trust, and of course that is just what there isn’t! 

So I was glad to read in today’s newspapers that the Presi- 
dent had said there was some “misunderstanding” that had 
caused consternation abroad. 

Unhappily, the suspicion is already widespread that power- 
ful influences in this country really don’t want to halt the 
development of nuclear weapons—in spite of the fact that if 
we go on, by 1980, or earlier, scientific progress (we should 
invent another name!) will have perfected the ultimate ex- 
plosion, which, with one touch of the button, incinerates the 
globe—the overkill to end all overkills, which cancels at 
one stroke all Soviet, or Chinese, military strategies based upon 
the post-atoric survival of a part of their vast countries and 
vaster manpower. 

As we know, the only solid basis for successful negotiation 
with the Russians is the basis of common specific interests— 
the basis of mutual advantage. And this certainty—of the 
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perfection of the ultimate explosion—is linked with the most 
specific common interest of East and West—to prevent the 
spread of atomic power to all the other governments of our 
troubled world; and possibly to forestall one of the most 
ominous and immediate possibilities—the extension of atomic 
weapons to both Germanys, thus creating in a divided conti- 
nent an atomic armory at the very point of maximum political 
instability. 

The control of atomic testing, which looked so promising, 
is mo more than a first step, but to my mind it is a first step 
of overwhelming importance, for it would establish inter- 
national inspection for the first time—the safeguard upon 
which all future steps toward disarmament and sanity depend. 

I believe that it is worth a great deal to us in ultimate 
security to achieve this first step, and this for a reason I do 
not always see given the emphasis it deserves. 

We in the West are an open society. The Russians need 
no aerial reconnaissance of this country for their security. But 
Russia since Ivan the Terrible has never been an open society. 

For them to agree to inspection on their own territory 
violates an ancient traditional and basic principle of their 
national life—which is secrecy. What we are asking for and 
they seem willing at last to concede is something with in- 
calculable consequences for the future of man. 

A formal end to Russian secrecy and the start for the first 
time of even the proposed limited system of international 
inspection and control of nuclear testing is worth a good 
many theoretical improvements in the refinement of these 
weapons by further tests, which can only complicate the prob- 
lem of control and put even heavier demands on the world’s 
political maturity. 

I don’t believe that no treaty is better than an imperfect 
one; that the choice is a perfect test ban or none at all. I 
don't believe things have got to get worse before they can get 
better. 

They can’t get much worse, and to go on with the tensions 
mounting, the arms race expanding, new weapons multiplying, 
is not the road to reason; it is the road to ruin. 

So I am relieved that the President has corrected the im- 
pression of another change of policy which might cast doubt 
on its purpose and total commitment to halting all nuclear 
arms tests. 

But I had planned to talk about Latin America, where I 
have traveled extensively this winter. For Latin America is 
making no mean contribution to world hopes and also to 
world tensions, especially in Cuba. Bur instead, I want to 
question one or two of our attitudes and beliefs from which 
all our policies in the international field—all our strategies 
ard plans, all our efforts to mitigate the tensions of our 
world—are in the last analysis derived. 

My first query is this. Do we know, in the broadest sense, 
what we are trying to do with our foreign policy? And what 
relation does it bear to what we ought to be doing in the 
atomic age? We accept the fact that, every day, science is 
revolutionizing our environment. Space is conquered. Com- 
munication is instant. World-wide political forces—anti- 
colonialism, anti-racism, burning nationalism—operate across 
the old boundaries and often obliterate them. 

Even in less sensational ways, we are caught in a new 
web of international influences and commitments. 

Is not one reason for the new pressure on America’s balance 
of payments the freedom with which producers and consumers 
alike now shop around ‘4e world, turning naturally to foreign 
suppliers when price and convenience dictate the choice? 

In short, we are irreversibly part of a world-wide human 
community. But it is not a community that enjoys the structure 
or the safeguards of a civilized society. At home we live under 
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law. We play our part in promoting the general welfare. We 
share some sense of national purpose. These are surely the 
minimum conditions of a truly civic life, or a life in society 
that deserves the name of human. 

Bur all are lacking in our international world. Should not, 
therefore, the introduction of such fundamental institutions 
be the first aim of our world policy? Should we not at least 
attempt a political inventiveness which in some way macches 
the horrific inventiveness of our scientists? Can we tolerate 
a world in which everything changes—every measurement, 
every distance, every material prospect—and only civic life 
remains unchanged to flounder in an environment for which 
it was never designed? 

The main aims of our foreign policies by-pass this central 
issue. We do not pursue the general welfare. We pursue our 
separate national interests and hope that the selfish good of 
the part will add up—against the witness of all social history 
—to the wider good of the whole. 

We do not urgently seek a world under law. Primarily we 
seek national security or, in simpler terms, to stop the Rus- 
sians. As for policies which attempt to articulate some common 
purpose for a threatened humanity, they occasionally get a 
brief run in our rhetoric. But they do not occupy much of our 
planners’ time. 

So I would suggest that a first need in our international 
policies is to be clear about our fundament:! aims. We are 
trying to construct a civilized world for the genus man. We 
are trying to create for the whole human family institutions, 
obligations, decencies and traditions which will enable it— 
with planetary suicide in sight—to avoid disaster and build 
for itself a saner, comelier life on earth. 

This aim may appear one of high generality. But so are 
such phrases as “the defense of national interests,” or 
“Lebensraum,” or “the white man’s burden,” or any of the 
other catch phrases with which men have gone out with good 
conscience to plunder and maim their neighbors. 

Behind the generality “national security” lies the concrete 
misery of a thousand wars. At least the aim of living as 
neighbors under a common law, with mutual support and 
respect, is an ideal with less palpably lethal consequences for 
the human race. 

A world under law entails essentially an end to the settle- 
ment of disputes by private violence. And this in the context 
of 1960 means, first of all, a dedicated, unshakable search for 
disarmament. Here again I wonder whether some of our beliefs 
and stereotypes are not hampering the energy and purposive- 
ness of our search. Nothing will be given away. Sentiment 
will not enter in. 

The only basis for negotiation is certainly to match strength 
for strength, concession for concession, and never to suggest 
for a moment that the Russians can have something for 
nothing in the field of security. Nobody has improved on 
Churchill's definition of our posture at the bargaining table. 
“We arm to parley.” Heaven help us if we don't. 

But equally, we aim to parley; to parley is the objective, 
for it is the only way to peace open to either side. Times have 
changed since diplomats could sit around a table and divide up 
the world for a hundred years to come. But now peace is not 
the product of a single conference but rather of continuous 
conversation. 

But there are some states of mind that make negotiation 
enormously. difficult. And we have some of them. I believe 
many of our stereotypes about the Russians are mistaken. We 
regard them as undilutedly ideological and constantly plotting 
world revolution. I don’t think they are. Whatever their long- 
term objective of a world safe for commur‘sm, in all current 
events there is a highly pragmatic side to their policies. 
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They want good relations with Mr. Nehru; so they do not 
use the steel mill they are building in India as a base for 
propaganda. They do not embarrass France in Algeria. And 
they may even find Chinese aggressions in Asia embarrassing. 
They propose to sell their gem diamonds on the world market 
through those “imperialist capitalist exploiters,’ the inter- 
national diamond cartel. When Western producers complain, 
they stop exporting aluminum at cut prices. One could multi- 
ply the instances. They add up to a careful Russian assessment 
of Russia’s interests—of which ideology is only one. 

Nor are they demons. With Stalin no doubt we were 
dealing with a madman whose manias took us to the fringes 
of hell. But with Mr. Khrushchev we are dealing with a tough 
and realistic politician and polemicist. But I doubt if apoca- 
lyptic visions so darken his sight that we cannot conduct the 
dialogue of reason with him. 

Nor above all are the Russians supermen. Sometimes, when 
I read American accounts of Russian intentions and policies, 
I feel that I am studying a system of power so ruthlessly 
efficient and effective that our poor faltering democracies, 
our ponderous system of persuasion and consensus, had better 
give up in advance. 

Then I remember the Kremlin’s unholy miscalculations of 
1939, the near-collapse of 1941, the post-war seizure of Eastern 
Europe which turned the world’s admiration into cold hostility. 
Tito’s daring rebellion, the infinite difficulty of reversing a 
brutal dictatorship after Stalin, the uprisings of 1953 in East 
Germany, the Hungarian horror of 1956, the new uncertain- 
ties with China. This system—like ours—stumbles and feels 
its way. We must not hypnotize ourselves with the myth of its 
infallibilicy. 

It seems to be both sad and ironic that the Communists 
have so largely succeeded in pre-empting and exploiting the 
cry for peace—which is surely the loudest and dearest sound 
in this war-weary, frightened world. They have been able to 
do so because we underestimated mankind’s yearning for 
peace. We have emphasized military containment, and for 
years it appeared that we didn’t want to negotiate with the 
Russians, either to test their intentions or to call their bluff. 

Meanwhile they stopped nuclear testing unilaterally; they 
reduced their army unilaterally; they proposed summit talks 
about reducing tensions and the dangers of war; they proposed 
total disarmament. 

Whatever the motives, cynical or sincere, they have con- 
stantly taken the initiative. They have answered the cry for 
peace, while we have quibbled and hesitated and then finally 
given in. Too often our approach has been “yes, but,” instead 
of “why not.” Too often our uncertainty and quibbling has 
left the impression that the United States is looking for 
reasons not to reach an agreement. 

But security is by no means the only field in which our 
policies are confused and clouded by false or inadequate pre- 
conceptions. If we turn from disarmament as a preliminary 
to achieving the rule of law—our first international concern 
—to the other great issue of the world’s general welfare, | 
think we find the same uncertainty of goals betraying itself 
in hesitations and inadequacies of performance. Since the 
Korean War the chief aim of our programs was, frankly, to 
stop the Communists. 

Recently, however, a new and more hopeful goal has 
appeared. Many of the West's leaders—the President, Mr. 
Macmillan, General de Gaulle—have taken notice of the 
great and growing gap between the rich nations (largely in 
the Atlantic arena) and the poor who make up at least a 
billion souls in the lands outside the Communist bloc which 
are underdeveloped, unmodernized and almost wholly lacking 
in the capital they need for growth. 
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Many of us at this conference have long preached that 
economic development is as important to our security as 
military defense, and now our leaders have stated that bridging 
the gap must be a full Western responsibility. 

This new emphasis on the positive task of building up the 
economies of the emergent peoples brings us within measur- 
able distance of a genuine concept of solidarity and welfare. 
It is in every sense a welcome step forward. What troubles me 
is that little serious thought is being given by governments to 
the concrete strategies needed to turn the new aspiration into 
concrete reality. 

To give two concrete examples—we have in the Indian 
development plans admirable instruments for transforming 40 
per cent of the peoples living in the poorer lands into active 
productive citizens of a modern state. As in all developing 
economies, India cannot cover the foreign exchange element 
in its plans out of trade earning alone. And I could say many 
of the same things about Latin America, where we have no 
more loyal friends of freedom, and where their needs for 
foreign development capital are equally large. 

But the Western nations have made no decision to see these 
great ventures through to success by a massive and sustained 
joint effort. Can our talk of our obligations to end the gap be- 
tween the world’s rich and the world’s poor be treated seriously 
when our approach to any specific commitment still rests on a 
day-to-day basis, with no guarantee that we are ready to look 
beyond tomorrow's need—or tomorrow's crisis? 

To my mind, the situation in Africa is quite as critical as 
Asia. The ending of the old colonial links can mean the end of 
a large flow of public capital just as private enterprise hesitates 
to undertake new commitments in the face of political un- 
certainty. 

Have we a strategy for this situation? Is the end of West- 
ers-control and the begining of independence to coincide with 
massive impoverishments in Africa? If so, what better recipe 
could there be for Communist infiltration, what greater mockery 
of the West's claim to a constructive and modernizing role? 

The universal complaint in South America and all these raw 
material exporting countries is the instability of prices for their 
metals, coffee, cotton, wool and the other products that often 
constitute their major source of foreign exchange. 

Is it beyond the genius of free government and capitalist 
economy to stabilize some of these prices and give these 
countries some predictable continuity of income on which they 
can plan and build? 

I could talk of other uncertainties—for instance, government 
often expecting private business to take political risks which 
go far beyond the responsibilities it can legitimately undertake; 
private enterprise in its turn showing an almost ideological 
distaste for government investment and “socialism” even where 
there is no capital to support capitalism in these underdeveloped 
countries. 

So, if the balance of the world turned on the recovery of 
Europe and the success of the Marshall Plan twelve years ago, 
now it turns on North-South relations, to borrow General 
de Gaulle’s phrase. 

But as some of us here have been saying, our separate eco- 
nomic strength is not great enough for the task of the industrial 


North in the developing South. We shall have to coordinate | 


and cooperate and confederate—or what ever it is—to insure 
that we have common economic policies on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We shall have to contrive adequate machinery to 
answer the many questions of how much investment is needed, 
where and in what priority it should be invested, how the 
burdens and benefits should be shared, and all the problems 
of planning and programming. 

But perhaps the chief difficulty is also the most serious—the 
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lack of public understanding of our assistance programs, the 
failure to give the American people any really constructive idea 
of what is being done in their name. 

“Operation Rat Hole,” “Wasting the taxpayers’ money,” 
‘Paying foreigners to compete with us,” “Giving away our 
jobs”"—the chorus of articulate disapproval is constant. 

Even though many citizens sincerely and consistently sup- 
port the programs, I wonder if half enough people really 
know the profound reasons for their continuance? 

I believe the reasons can be made more than convincing. 
They can be made exciting. They can accord with our Ameri- 
can tradition of an expanding frontier, of work to be done and 
hurdles to be leaped, of new markets to be opened in a chal- 
lenging, exhilarating world. 

To complete the revolution of modernization which began 
in the West, to spread education to all peoples, to offer hope 
and health and good food and shelter and elbow room to all 
the members of our great human family—these are not negli- 
gible goals. They complete the vision of a Jefferson or a Lin- 
coln—of burdens lifted from every shoulder and a life of op- 
portunity for all mankind. 

In this perspective, we can see the vast joint effort of bring- 
ing capital and trained manpower and technical skill to work 
in the emergent economies, not only as a world-wide exten- 
sion of our principle of the general welfare, but as a new and 
exciting extension of our American dream, a new frontier, a 
new hope, a new achievement, a new pride. 

Nor would I wish for a greater vision and a higher aim 
simply for ourselves. Am I wrong in supposing that in the 
world at large there is some latent desire to see expressed and 
practiced the policies which unite us, which express not our 
differences but our profound human needs, which give us some- 
thing of our human solidarity, which leave our tribal feuding 
behind and remind us of the grandeurs and miseries of our 
shared destiny? 

Here we are caught up in our horrible war games, in this 
gang warfare of a delinquent universe. But in our hearts—and 
perhaps in Communist hearts as well—there are times when we 
feel to the core war's idiocy and futility. We cannot give up 
our armaments separately. We are like two men in a dark 
room, each armed and feeling for the other. Neither dare put 
his weapon down for fear the other does not. But as we grope 
in the dark, could we not reach for some other light to flood 
our narrow chamber, some fresh illumination of our aims and 
intentions which might enable us at last with confidence to put 
the ugly weapon aside? 

Light could come, I believe, from working together on pro- 
jects really relevant to our profoundest human needs. We know 
what they are. They are not concerned with frontiers or nuclear 
weapons or matters of prestige. They deal with the fundamen- 
tals of our living—with the surge of population, with the 
expansion of food, the mobilization of resources, the direction 
of science to creative ends, the opening of the doors of 
knowledge, the banishment from outer space of the petty rival- 
ries of earthbound man, the expansion of beauty in our lives 
—through competing in excellence, not in tons of metal or 
kilowatt hours. 

Such aims, more in keeping with the full dimensions of the 
human spirit, need not remain remote and disembodied. Why 
not propose to the Russians an international commission to 
tackle the problem of the world’s greatest deserts. We are on 
the verge of achieving the desalinization of water on an eco- 
nomic scale. Why not work out the implications of this scien- 
tific break-through in some great arid area and do it jointly, 
Creating as we go a new patrimony for the human race? 

Why not speed our preparations for a world-wide medical 
year, and after it, set up permanent commissions in vital fields 
of research to formalize the fact that in this of all fields all 
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knowledge should be available co all men! 

There are other areas. I trust no squabbling over chairman- 
ships will long delay an international commission for outer 
space. I hope the powers will quickly return to the conference 
table to work out an agreed law of the seas. 

I trust, in short, that every opportunity we in the West can 
see to dramatize the common interests of humanity will be 
seized on and developed so that, whatever the obstructions put 
up by the Communists, the sense will spread through the world 
that the Western peoples are profoundly and permanently 
committed to the survival and dignity of man. 

For in the last analysis, what else is of value, for ourselves 
and our children? These are visionary days in every field. We 
have unlocked the atom. We are laying bare the secrets of 
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man's heredity. New infinite vistas have opened in space, new 
infinite abyssms are opening backward in time. We have seen 
a rocket hit the moon. We know its dark face. 

Our astronauts wait to venture on a journey more mysterious 
than the quest of the golden fleece. We are adding a city a day 
to the world’s population. How can we be content in such an 
age to keep our political thinking within the narrow bonds 
of class or race or nation? How can we permit outdated 
ideology to obscure our identity as citizens of a common world? 

Like you are doing here, our Western peoples must speak 
once again for man and for the human city. In doing so, they 
can save themselves and their present adversaries. They can 
do more; they can begin to realize the full promise of this 
abundant but distracted world. 


Do We Value Our Free Civilization? 


POLITICAL FREEDOM UNDER A REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND IN A TOTALITARIAN STATE 
By THOMAS J. DODD, United States Senator from Connecticut 


Delivered at the convocation of the Freedom Institute, St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York, May 14, 1960 


Senate floor, I had occasion to refer to the Pulitzer 

Prize-winning novel “Advise and Consent,” which 
pictures an America of a few years hence, an America in which 
demagogs can inflame huge gatherings and bring them to their 
feet cheering with the slogan, “I would rather crawl to Moscow 
on my hands and knees than be killed by an atomic bomb.” 

Should this book prove prophetic, it will mean that our 
people have rejected the choice between liberty and death 
made by Patrick Henry and the Founding Fathers, the choice 
which drew the cheers of America from 1775 down to the 
recent past. 

The fundamental question before the United States and 
our free world allies in the coming decade is this: Do we 
value our free civilization enough to run all the risks and 
meet all the challenges which the Communists will force upon 
us in the years ahead? It is in the context of this question that 
I would like to discuss the subject that has been assigned to 
me today—"Political freedom under a representative govern- 
ment and in a totalitarian state.” 

I do not think it likely that an ignoble surrender policy will 
ever be publicly proclaimed by high American officials as their 
political platform. 

Men and nations have frequently betrayed their best in- 
terests through fear but they have generally rationalized and 
disguised their cowardice and not publicly proclaimed it. Sur- 
render, if it comes, will probably come in more subtle ways, 
but the end result will be the same. We need not look, there- 
fore, for base pronouncements. We must seek out the trend 
in less obvious signs and guises. And such signs are not want- 
ing. 

When the preservation of freedom in West Berlin appeared 
to run serious risk of war a year ago, there was no dearth of 
advocates, at home and abroad, for a policy of concession and 
retreat that would temporarily avoid risk of war at the probable 
cost of freedom for West Berlin. 

There is today a rapidly growing movement, well organized, 
well represented in the press, movies and TV, in the scientific 
community and in government, peopie so fearful of the risks 
of the cold war, that they are willing to accept nuclear dis- 
armament on almost any terms, with or without an adequate 
system of detection and enforcement. 

These people are not concerned that this could condemn 
the United States to a military inferiority which would 
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make our eventual surrender or distruction inevitable. They are 
concerned only with their fears of the present. 

And then we have the school of British intellectuals now 
openly advocating what our own “softies” have heretofore kept 
below the surface. This group, headed by Lord Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Philip Toynbee, believes that we must give up nuclear 
weapons now to assure that they will never be used against 
us, that we should seek the best terms from the Soviets we can 
get; but if they should be totally intransigent we should give 
up nuclear weapons anyway, and submit to Communist control 
as a preferable alternative to carrying on the present struggle 
that might lead to nuclear war. 

Toynbee states the basic philosophy of this group in the 
following sentence: 

“In the terrible context of nuclear war, even the vital 
differences between communism and Western freedom become 
almost unimportant.” 

Almost unimportant. 

This is the neutralist intellectual’s equivalent of “I would 
rather crawl to Moscow on my hands and knees than be killed 
by an atomic bomb.” 

It does not matter to these people that by building our 
strength we maintain a good chance of preserving both our 
lives and our freedom. It does not matter that the blood bath 
which historically follows every Communist seizure might take 
more lives than the A-bomb. It does not matter that the exist- 
ence they purchased by surrender would be only the exploited 
existence of a Communist slave. 

It matters only that the element of risk is large, and that, to 
them, any considerable risk to existence is a greater evil than 
the loss of Christian civilization. They are so overwhelmed at 
the horror of nuclear destruction that all other values are for 
them already distroyed and are rendered relatively meaningless. 

Whether this neutralist philosophy will remain an isolated 
view held by an insignificant group, manifesting itself in- 
frequently in test ban rallies or in occasional picketing of 
Downing Street and the White House; or whether this poi- 
sonous creed will seep into the marrow of our national bone 
structure and paralyze us, will depend upon whether our people 
really understand, or can be brought to understand, what the 
loss of national freedom and subjection to Communist tyranny 
would mean. 

There are two basic replies to the neutralist position. The 
first is that we can avoid both catastrophes, nuclear war and 
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enslavement, by remaining militarily strong and standing 
firm against aggression. This is a potent argument. It is a 
tangible argument. It is a demonstrable argument that has thus 
far worked. It is the basis of our national policy. It has been 
exhaustively debated, its tenets are widely known, and I there- 
fore forego discussion of it today in favor of the second argu- 
ment against neutralism, which is less understood and little 
discussed. 

This argument maintains that the political destruction of 
Western civilization and its system of free institutions con- 
stitutes a death for its people and its nations just as violent, 
just as hideous, just as final as nuclear destruction itself, that 
there is little to choose between nuclear physical destruction 
and Communist political destruction. 

The detailed knowledge of communism in all its aspects 
is available; indeed it is abundant. But the evil of communism 
is so alien, so appalling, so far removed from anything in our 
own experience, that our intellectuals and our people ignore 
the evidence. 

By and large, men believe what they are prepared to believe, 
what is familiar to them, what jibes with their own experience. 
We ignore the clear signs in order to retain our familiar con- 
ceptions. We shield our eyes from the reality of communism 
or we lack the intellectual curiosity to inquire into it. 

On the supernatural level, we have read in the lives of the 
saints of occasions when they were granted visions of human 
evil as God sees it, and the sight of this evil in his true light 
was so loathsome, so horrible that they felt they would die 
were the visions not instantly withdrawn. And ever after they 
would die rather than commit evil. 

So on the natural level, a true picture of atheistic com- 
munism would so repel the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world could they but see it, that they would risk all that they 
have to defend themselves and their posterity against it. Our 
task is to bring this true picture before them in every way we 
can. 

Communism can win only in darkness, deceit, error, and 
falsehood. Freedom can win only in light, candor, logic and 
truth. This struggle must be fought on the intellectual front. 
Once we have won the intellectual struggle for mea’s minds, 
the other battles will be easily won and communism will be 
remembered in history as just another mental plague and 
torment that cost men dearly. 

Your Freedom Institute is a great and early arsenal of truth 
and freedom. I congratulate St. John’s University for exerting 
leadership in this field as it has throughout its distinguished 
history in so many fields of learning. 

I hope that the Judiciary Committee of the U. S. Senate will 
favorably recommend, within the next few weeks, the estab- 
lishment of a National Freedom Academy, an academy which 
aims to do on the national level what the Freedom Institute 
is doing here at St. John’s University. 

It is a relatively easy thing to imagine the horrors of phys- 
ical destruction brought on by a nuclear attack. It seems a 
difficult thing for people to understand the meaning of the 
political, moral, and social destruction that is involved in the 
communization of the civilized world. We cannot even grasp 
the full extent of it by looking at what the Communists have 
done already in the areas they control. For they have been un- 
able to completely work their will on their subject peoples. 

The existence of a great and powerful free community exer- 
cises a restraint upon them. The public remembrance of the 
old order still limits them. The need to concede some things to 
the wishes of their subjects still restrains them. Should they 
conquer the world, and thus gain complete security, they could 
work their terrible will unrestrained and put into total practice 
their dialectic which is as yet only half realized. 
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Prof. Gerhart Neimeyer of Notre Dame University, has 
described the meaning of Communist rule in a brilliant essay, 
a classic, recently appearing in Modern Age. 

Dr. Neimeyer says at one point: 

“Communism is destructive with a novel quality, not mere 
injustice or mere unfreedom, but the ravaging of the reality 
of human life by the spirit of dogmatized unreality. Western 
intellectuals understand the danger of material destruction, 
which is, after all, simple and obvious. The quality of com- 
munism’s destructiveness has so far escaped their grasp. To 
understand it, one must get oneself to enter a mental world of 
distortion, reason perverted with the aid of force, half-truth 
set up as dogma, deceit espoused as norm.” 

If the Communists sought only to rule the world, then the 
danger could be judged in the same light as that of previous 
aggressive tyrannies. But they want more than to rule the 
world. They want to destroy it and remake it in the image of 
their insane dogma. 

To the Communists, everything that we hold to be true is 
false. Our ideals, values, customs, loyalties are to him parts of 
an ugly system he is determined to destroy. Our concepts of 
God, the individual, the family, truth, love, freedom, justice 
are to him objects of hatred and derision. 

But our world haunts him. He cannot be content just to de- 
ride us and wait for our demise. If our truths are real, then 
his life is a senseless nightmare. He must banish our values to 
vindicate his own. 

In the long run, therefore, our death becomes essential to 
his life. He is locked tight in an irrational system which admits 
of no truth or standard of measurement outside its own 
dialectic. 

To the extent that he is a Communist, he abhors the non- 
Communist world and is compelled to work for its destruction. 
To the extent that he is a Communist, he can know no peace. 
He is driven on by a desperate inner compulsion toward the 
destruction of the existing world order. 

The only priority ahead of the destruction of our system is 
the building and preservation of his own. The only restraints 
upon his designs against us are his fears for the safety of his 
own system. 

The threat of Communist subjugation, therefore, differs from 
the threat of all previous attempts to conquer the world. Here 
is no tyranny which seeks domination only for the sake of 
power, or spoils, or exploitation, or even the gratification of 
limitless ambition. Here is a depraved Samson which seeks 
to pull down the pillars of the present world and raise in 
its place a structure such as man has never seen. How would 
our lives be changed should the Communists achieve world 
domination? What would Communist rule mean in America? 


The revealed truths of religion would be thoroughly and 
systematically stamped out. Religious instruction and services, 
the Sacraments, the means of grace which we hold to be 
essential for the salvation of the human soul, would be made 
as unavailable as perverted man can make them. Knowledge 
of the true goal of our existence, eternal life, would be 
erased insofar as it is possible for it to be erased. 

The concept of private property, around which so much 
of our daily life revolves, would be swept away. The fabric 
of free choice, through which we shape our lives by thousands 
of our own decisions, would be unraveled. Family life as we 
know it would disappear. Our free associations would be gone. 

Pride of country, respect for law, satisfaction with our 
basic political and social order, all of which so much con- 
ditions our habitual attitudes, our character, our personality— 
all this would vanish. 

Every aspect of our lives, from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
would be swept away and in its place erected the insane, irra- 
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tional, antihuman regimentation of every phase of life, which 
requires not mere submission to evil but active participation 
in it. 

Again to quote Dr. Neimeyer: 

“Their rule is ‘not of this world, not of the world of present 
reality, but of the unreality of speculative fiction. That is why 
their hostility to the present-day world is so unrelenting. That 
is why they impose their party line not merely to secure their 
power, but to combat the expressions of the present-day world 
in art, poetry, music, philosophy, and religion. That is why they 
are never contented with mere compliance under their rule, but 
always seek to break their victim’s mind from the world of 
common humanity, to attach it to the cause of the dialectic 
future, to bring about its inner transformation by means of 
self-criticism ort public confession. That is why they cannot 
stop lecturing even to their life-long enemies in the inhuman 
setting of the prison camps. That is why there can be for them 
no truth, ethics, wisdom, save in the party’s will, why every act 
of the party's power is to them hallowed through its service to 
the dialectic of history. And that is why Communists, in their 
relations with men and women of the present-day world can 
never achieve peace, no matter how strong a structure of power 
they erect.” 

For the existence that we have known, Communist rule 
would mean a death as final as the grave. And our despair 
would be magnified by the sight of our children and grand- 
children born into and growing up in a world alien to every- 
thing once cherished—a world of darkness, a world without 
faith, a world dead to either temporal or eternal realities. 

This is the fate which the avant-garde of the neutralists is 
willing to accept now if they can thereby purchase the guaran- 
tee that there will be no war; death of the soul, death of the 
spirit, death of the heart, if only the body is permitted to live. 

Failure to understand the evil of communism is only half of 
our problem. The other half is that so many free people do 
not understand the meaning of Government in their lives, nor 
the significance of freedom. 

They tend to downgrade the importance of our political 
structure. They tend to think that we work out our destiny, our 
happiness in the private sphere of life and that the public 
sphere provides only utilities, peripheral benefits, law, order, 
safety. 

They think that a change of government, or a mew system 
of government, might cause some distress, some inconvenience 
but it would not reach the heart of our existence, it need not 
intrude upon the inner sanctum of our lives. 

Many of our people regard government as a nuisance, a 
game of spoils for politicians, a butt for jokes. Many think 
that whatever degree of contentment and happiness they have 
achieved has come about independently of, or in spite of our 
political institutions rather than in large measure because of 
them. 

These assumptions are tragically erroneous. The extent to 
which our lives are influenced by public institutions is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. Our education, our development, our ideas, 
goals, hopes, are all heavily influenced by a variety of public 
institutions. These institutions r.flect the basic ideas of our 
people about God, about the nature of life, the destiny of man- 
kind, the way that life should be lived. 

Our public institutions determine whether our home is our 
refuge or a mere extension of the state; whether we live with 
our neighbors comfortably as with friends, or fearfully as with 
spies; whether we raise our children according to our lights, or 
surrender them to the state; whether we are free to work out a 
private life of our own making, or have no private life, but 
only a public existence ordered to serve the all-consuming 
demands of the state 
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If our public institutions reflect our religious, ethical, and 
social ideals, our personal growth can take place with a certain 
harmony. If they do not, we are at best dogged with doubt 
and confusion and, at worst, reduced to hopeless frustration 
and neurotic helplessness. 

If there are no religious or ethical convictions reflected in 
public institutions, but only a ruthless program to exterminate 
them and replace them with false gods and distorted truth, 
then the purpose of human life is so frustrated, the goal of life 
is so obscured, that it is really dehumanized. 

And so the uprooting of public order, the destruciiwa of this 
system of free institutions and its replacement with an order 
which is totally alien would wholly destroy our mode of 
existence as we have known it. This is a death as ree. as 
physical death itself. 

And as the public framework is pulled down, as the churches 
are destroyed, as our ideals are uprooted, as human knowledge 
of God and His revelation is blotted out, as all the moral re- 
finements and elevations of human nature wrought by thou 
sands of years of our Judaic-Christian heritage are eroded away, 
our descendants may be condemned to a death infinitely more 
final than physical death, for we leave to them a world without 
the instruction, the aids, the instruments of grace which are 
necessary to man’s eternal salvation. 

That is the argument that I would make to the neutralist 
intellectual. But I would make it with scant hope of success, 
for in many ways he is little better than the Communist. 

He is the lukewarm, for whom Christ reserved perhaps the 
most severe condemnation of the New Testament. 

Convinced that there are no moral absolutes, he can wholly 
commit himself to nothing and he finds nothing worth suf- 
fering greatly for or giving his life for. Convinced that there 
is no life beyond the grave, animal survival is to him the 
ultimate reality. 

Fear blinds him to his own best interests; pettiness robs him 
of the magnanimous courage to risk all for the sake of pos- 
terity; pride compels him to cloak his fear and pettiness in the 
mantle of high, noble motives. All he can offer the civilization 
which has given him life and growth is the whimpering 
counsel of despair and abandonment. 

Only history can tell how much of our intellectual com- 
munity deserves this description. We may fervently hope the 
portion is small. 

Any philosophy or political program which aims at the 
avoidance of death or destruction is foredoomed to failure 

Death, in the end, comes to all men and destruction comes 
upon all material things. In the century-old words of Cardinal 
Newman: 

“The world passes, the lofty palace crumbles, the busy city 
is mute, the ships of Tarshish are sped away; death comes upon 
the heart and the flesh. The veil is breaking.” 

It is not the circumstance of death, but the moral quality of 
life that has eternal significance. 

Let us help our countrymen to react to the risk of nuclear 
death not with a craven terror that prompts the betrayal of all 
we value in return for the wormlike existence of Communist 
slaves for ourselves and our descendants. Let us help them to 
regard death as the time of judgment, the time of entry into 
immortality 

Let our people live, and if need be die, in defense of our 
faith, our freedom and our country, confident that our in 
dividual destiny and the survival of our race is yet in the 
hands of Divine Providence, a Providence which, if we but 
act our part with courage and loyalty, may yet ordain for us 
and our children a full, natural life in a world in which the 
peace of a just political and moral order is extended to all 
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F ONE WERE to consider the objectives of American 

foreign policy exclusively in terms of the control of 

territory, it would be hard to see wherein the crisis of 
American policy could consist. If one looks at a map and com- 
pares the regions which constitute today what one might call 
the American sphere of influence with those of, say, a decade 
ago, one finds that American influence reaches about as far 
now as it reached then. Or, to put it the other way around, one 
can say that in strictly territorial terms the Communist 
powers and, more particularly, the Soviet Union have not been 
able to make substantial gains in the last decade. So the crisis 
of American foreign policy must obviously consist in some- 
thing more profound than the mere loss of territory. 

In order to understand what constitutes the crisis of Ameri- 
can foreign policy on this more profound level, it is necessary 
to take a look at the situation which existed in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, when the present foreign policy 
of the United States was formed. And in order to appreciate 
the revolutionary transformation, which American foreign 
policy then underwent, the really amazing adaptability of 
which it proved capable, it is necessary to take a look at the 
traditional approach which the United States has taken toward 
foreign policy from the beginning of its history to the Second 
World War. 

The United States has had two great, permanent interests 
in the world: the preservation of its hegemonical position in 
the Western Hemisphere, safeguarded by the policies im- 
plementing the Monroe Doctrine, and the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. The balance of power in Europe 
was from the very beginning considered to be at the service 
of that hegemonical position of the United States. It was 
obvious, considering the distribution of power which existed 
and still exists in the Western Hemisphere, that the security 
and the predominance of the United States could not be chal- 
lenged from within this hemisphere. If and when it was chal- 
lenged, such a challenge could come only from beyond the 
ocean, that is to say, from Europe. And as long as there existed 
in Europe a distribution of power which would put effective 
restraints upon the great European nations, there was no dan- 
ger that any of those nations would feel secure enough in 
Europe to seek adventures beyond the ocean in the Western 
Hemisphere. So the maintenance and, if necessary, the restora- 
tion of the balance of power in Europe constituted for the 
United States an element of security which was indispensable 
for the implementation and the successful operation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It follows also from this fundamental conception of the 
relations between the United States and the rest of the world 
that the United States, following the advice which Washington 
had given in his Farewell Address, would not think of being 
permanently involved in the affairs of Europe. Insofar as the 
United States consented to be involved, this involvement took 
the form of certain isolated expeditions, extraordinary inter- 
ventions for the sole purpose of restoring or protecting the 
Europen balance of power. 

The classic example of this type of isolated intervention is 
provided by the intervention of the United States in the First 


World War. The balance of power in Europe was threatened 
by Germany. The Western Powers were faced with the pos- 
sibility of defeat and the United States intervened for the pur- 
pose of restoring the European balance of power, that is, of 
preventing one European nation from gaining a hegemonical 
position which would then have enabled it to look beyond 
the seas for new conquests in the Western Hemisphere. Once 
this objective was accomplished, the United States retreated 
from Europe; it brought its troops back. It had done what it 
set out to do, and it went back into the isolation and security 
of its hemisphere. 

At the end of the Second World War, the United States was 
tempted to repeat that pattern of action. To bring the boys 
home seemed to be the last chapter in that intervention which 
sought, as had the intervention of the First World War, to 
restore the balance of power, to do away with the danger that 
threatened it, and once that objective was accomplished, to 
come back home and, as it were, forget about it. The United 
States was exposed to this temptation, roughly speaking, during 
the year following the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Sir 
Winston Churchill has called this period the deadly hiatus. 
It was followed by the formulation of a new American foreign 
policy. 

This formulation of a new American foreign policy was 
accomplished in the spring of 1947 in what has been called 
“The 15 Weeks.” Within those weeks, a radical change oc- 
curred in the foreign policy of the United States. The Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan are the landmarks of that 
radical transformation. Through those instruments of foreign 
policy the United States acknowledged, almost as a matter of 
course, its permanent involvement in the affairs of the world. 
The frontiers of the United States were no longer drawn at the 
boundaries of the Western Hemisphere. They were now 
permanently drawn wherever there was danger of a radical 
change, especially of a violent nature, in the world balance of 
power. 

The policy of containment was the most spectacular ex- 
pression of this new policy. It implied the permanent stationing 
of American troops and the permanent commitment of Ameri- 
can resources around the perimeter of the Soviet empire. The 
Marsha!] Plan, on the other hand, implied a permanent and 
active involvement of the United States in the affairs of the 
world in an even more intimate way. The United States now 
recognized its responsibility to help other nations which were 
threatened with economic disaster and, beyond it, its respon- 
sibility for a functioning international economic system. 

Those were the classic, the heroic days of the new Ameri- 
can foreign policy and to me, at least, it is still in retrospect 
an occasion for wonderment and also for admiration how 
quickly the United States adapted itself to new circumstances; 
how thoroughly it divorced itself from a tradition which had 
been hallowed by the whole historic development of the 
United States and by the authority of its greatest early states- 
men; with what foresight, determination, and success it de- 
vised new policies which were adapted to the exigencies of 
the hour. 

The present crisis of American foreign policy consists 
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exactly in the inability of the United States to adapt its 
foreign policies to the mew circumstances of the hour; to 
revise the pattern of foreign policy which was established in 
1947; to renew it through innovations commensurate with the 
novel problems which the Nation faces today. 

In what respects is the situation which confronts us today 
on the international scene fundamentally different from that 
which existed immediately after the Second World War and 
which persisted approximately for a decade? Four fundamental 
changes have occurred. 

First of all, the balance of military power had radically 
changed. In the aftermath of the Second World War, the 
United States was unquestionably the most powerful nation 
on earth. Under the umbrella of its atomic monopoly the 
United States formed the alliance system and, more particularly, 
the European alliances, implementing the policy of con- 
tainment. The atomic monopoly of the United States pro- 
vided a virtually absolute protection for the nations which 
felt themselves threatened by Communist aggression. This 
protection has disappeared. Ir has been replaced by an atomic 
stalemate or by what Sir Winston Churchill has called a 
“balance of terror,” that is to say, the United States is able to 
destroy the Soviet Union and the Soviet Union is able to 
destroy the United States in an all-out nuclear war. 

In view of this stark and simple situation, an alliance with 
the United States is no longer being regarded by the allies of 
the United States as an unmixed blessing. It still provides a cer- 
tain protection, but it also implies a certain liability. Can the 
United States be relied upon to come to the aid of an ally 
if by doing so it risks its own destruction? And would such 
aid, even if it should be provided, not seal the doom of the 
ally, since it would in all likelihood be in the nature of nuclear 
war to be countered in kind by the enemy? The allies of the 
United States are raising questions such as these, and they 
answer them by seeking safety in greater independence from 
the United States. Either they try to develop foreign and 
military policies of their own, especially in the nuclear field, 
or else they tend to move away from the United States into a 
neutral or at least a more detached position. 

The second great transformation which has occurred in the 
political world in recent years is the restoration of the eco- 
nomic and, to a certain extent, the political health of most of 
the nations of Western Europe. Fifteen and even 10 years ago, 
the alliance with the United States was for nations such as 
Italy, France, and Great Britain a matter not of choice but of 
life and death. Without the economic, political, and military 
support of the United States, those nations could then not have 
survived as independent national entities and would have been 
in great danger of being subverted by communism or swal- 
lowed up by the Soviet Union. Today, this dependence upon 
the United States has to a great extent disappeared, especially 
in the economic field. It has become rather ineffective in the 
political field. And in the military field, as we have seen, its 
ambivalence has become obvious. 

Furthermore, and most importantly, the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union has fundamentally changed. Ten years ago, 
the greatest asset upon which the foreign policy of the 
United States could bank was the foreign policy of Stalin. 
Whenever there was a slackening in the Western effort, when- 
ever there appeared cracks in the fabric of the alliance system 
of the United States, Stalin could be counted upon to make a 
drastic move which demonstrated to everybody concerned how 
necessary for survival the American connection was. 

The foreign policy of Khrushchev is of an entirely different 
nature. His is not, at least for the time-being, a policy of direct 
military aggression or of direct military threats. Even the 
Berlin threat is quite different from the threats which Stalin 
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would have uttered under similar conditions or would even 
have followed up by action, as he did in the case of the Berlin 
blockade in 1948. Khrushchev's policies are aimed not so much 
at the conquest of territories by diplomatic pressure or military 
threats as at the subversion of the whole non-Communist 
world through the impact which the power and the technologi- 
cal and economic accomplishments of the Soviet Union make 
upon that world. This is obviously a much more insidious, a 
much more subtle way of undermining the position of the 
United States and of the Western World in general. 

To these three fundamental changes which have occurred 
in the world during the last 10 years must be added a fourth 
one, the rise of the former colonial nations in Africa and 
Asia. This enormous mass of land and populations no longer 
belong to any of the power blocs. They are no longer under the 
control of any of the great powers. But they will in all likeli- 
hood have to seek the support of stronger nations and to 
fashion their political, economic, and social life in the image 
of one or the other of the great systems competing for their 
allegiance. Hence, they have become the great prize in the 
struggle between East and West. Whoever can attract the 
loyalties of these so-called uncommitted nations, whoever can 
impress them with the excellence and superiority of his form 
of government, of his social and economic system, will in all 
probability win the struggle for the world. And Mr. Khrush- 
chev has proclaimed that the Soviet Union, through the 
attractiveness and achievements of communism, will conquer 
the minds of the uncommitted peoples and thereby inherit the 
earth. 

It is against the background of these great transformations 
that we must consider the foreign policy of the United States. 
The crisis of American foreign policy lies in the inadequacy 
of its responses to those great transformations. In a sense, the 
great handicap of recent American foreign policy has been the 
success of the original policy of containment. That is to say, 
the policy of containment, which has been widely criticized 
as being ineffective, negative, and static and as not being 
dynamic enough, has been not only sound as a minimal foreign 
policy—containment of the Soviet Union and of communism 
being the very minimum objective to which American foreign 
policy had to be committed—it has also been eminently suc- 
cessful. What the policy of containment really means is this: 
it says to the Russians poised in the heart of Europe, “Thus far 
and not farther. If you take one step beyond the line of military 
demarcation which was established in 1945 between your con- 
quests and the Western World, you will be at war with the 
United States.” Upon this unambiguous warning, implemented 
by the stationing in virtual permanence of American troops at 
the line of demarcation in Europe, and the retaliatory nuclear 
power of the United States, the safety and the very survival of 
Western Europe and, through it, of the United States has 
depended. 

That this policy has been eminently successful is borne out 
by the fact that at no place in Europe or anywhere else, for 
that matter, do the Russians stand west of the line of demar- 
cation which was established in 1945. By and large, the line 
of demarcation of 1945 is still the borderline between the 
Soviet Empire and the Western World; and as far as Yugo- 
slavia is concerned, the line of demarcation today runs farther 
east than it did 15 years ago, the boundary of the Soviet empire 
being the eastern rather than the western frontier of Yugo- 
slavia. 

It was this success of the policy of containment which led 
the United States to incorporate it into a general principle of 
American foreign policy, especially as applied to Asia. The 
United States thought that what had worked so well in Europe 
was bound to work as well at the periphery of the Soviet 
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and Chinese empires in Asia. It did not work as well. It could 
not work as well for the simple reason that the threat which 
the United States had to meet in Asia was essentially different 
from the threat with which it was faced in Europe. The threat 
in Europe was primarily the threat of military aggression. It 
was constituted by the fact that the Russian armies stood in 
the heart of Europe 100 miles east of the Rhine. It is this 
stark fact which still constitutes the major threat to Europe 
today, and against this threat Europe has to be protected. 

The primary threat outside Europe, that is, to Asia, the 
Middle East, and increasingly also to Africa and to Latin 
America is not military; it is the much more subtle threat of 
psychological penetration, of political subversion, of economic 
conquest, of the use of foreign aid and foreign trade for 
political purposes. And against this subtle and insidious threat 
the policy of containment, of military alliances, of military 
barriers is entirely ineffective. One has only to look at the 
Middle East in order to see this most clearly. The Baghdad 
Pact was established by Great Britain and some of the Middle 
Eastern countries at the instigation of the United States in 
order to create a military barrier against Communist penetra- 
tion. But this barrier did not prevent the Soviet Union from 
gaining a foothold in Egypt. It did not prevent the Iraqi 
revolution and the Communist gains attendant to it. For tne 
Communist gains were not due to any threat of military ag- 
gression emanating from the Soviet Union. Even if there had 
been such a threat, the military measures taken would have 
been entirely insufficient to meet it. 

Not only has this policy—of which more examples could 
be cited—been ineffective in its own terms; it has also been 
counterproductive; for it brought about the very evils which 
it was intended to prevent. It alienated many nations and many 
groups within many nations in Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa, which tended to look upon the United States as a 
nation primarily interested in gaining, as it were, mercenaries 
among the indigenous peoples for its own military purposes. 
The United States was suspected of wanting to bring war to 
those regions, while the Soviet Union could pose as the cham- 
pion of peace and the nation interested only in ending the 
cold war. 

The classic example of the counterproductivity of the 
policy of containment and of alliances, as it was conceived in 
recent years, is the case of Pakistan. We have an alliance with 
Pakistan. It is difficult, if you take a look at the map, to know 
against whom this alliance could possibly be directed, except 
against India. But obviously we have no interest in supporting 
Pakistan against India. While we support Pakistan against 
some imaginary enemy, we force India to divert a considerable 
amount of its scarce resources to military purposes in order to 
match the military preparations of Pakistan. Since, of course, we 
realize that India is infinitely more important than Pakistan in 
terms of the overall world situation, we must support India in 
order to make up the difference between its resources avail- 
able for economic development and those which have been 
diverted for military purposes. So we are really engaged in an 
armaments race with ourselves. With the left hand we support 
Pakistan militarily, while with the right hand we support India 
economically in order to help her bear up under the weight 
of the armaments which our support of Pakistan had forced 
upon her. 

We have been led to this disregard of our own interests by 
what amounts to a kind of obsession with military alliances. 
The Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower Doctrine and more particu- 
larly, SEATO—The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization—were 
all what one might call open-ended alliances. That is to say, 
they were based on unilateral declarations on the part of the 
United States, inviting whoever wanted to join to come in 
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and join. Of necessity, the nations which joined did so 
not on behalf of the interests of the United States, but on 
behalf of their own interests. I remember vividly a discussion 
I had a couple of years ago with the Foreign Minister of one 
of our allies about the American alliance. He made no bones 
about the fact that for him the main purpose of the American 
alliance was to establish a special claim for his country upon 
the American treasury. In other words, an ally can expect to 
get more money out of the United States than a nation which 
is not an ally. However, this is no longer completely true be- 
cause certain nations are able to play the United States off 
against the Soviet Union, and vice versa, and get the best of 
both worlds; they get rubles and dollars at the same time. 

In any case, the policy of not choosing one’s allies in view of 
one’s interests but inviting anybody who wishes to join is 
really what one might call a collector's approach to allies. You 
collect allies as you collect stamps. But certainly it is not pos- 
sible to base successful military or political policy on the dis- 
regard for one’s interests and for the usefulness of one’s allies. 

It is also worthy of note that quite a number of our allies 
have turned out to be handicaps for the United States in politi- 
cal as well as in financial terms. They have been able to dictate 
to the United States the policies we are supposed to pursue 
with regard to them. Where they have not been able to do 
that, they have, in many instances, been able to impose a veto 
upon the foreign policies of the United States. What has been 
generally noted in recent years as the sterility of American 
foreign policy—the lack of initiative and determination, the 
immersion in old and safe routines—is in good measure the 
result of the limitations which the alliances impose upon the 
United States. Wherever there is need for a new departure, 
there is also an ally pulling at our coattails and saying, “No. 
If you want to keep me as your ally, you can’t do that.” 

Our alliances, which have tended to become an end in them- 
selves and, hence, a burden and a handicap for the foreign 
policy of the United States, are in urgent need of being re- 
thought and revised. That rethinking and revision must aim 
at coming to terms with three fundamental issues. What kind 
of relationship and order ought we to establish between our- 
selves and our allies, especially the European ones, which will 
reflect both the community of interests and the dominant 
position of the United States within the alliance? How must 
we reformulate the military purposes of our alliances in view 
of a radically changed military situation which is likely to 
change drastically again when the intercontinental ballistic 
missile replaces the manned bomber? And finally, what new 
political purposes must we set for our alliances in view of the 
reassertion of their particular national interests by our 
European allies and in view of Khrushchev’s new foreign 
policy? 

The great challenge which faces the United States today 
is indeed the new foreign policy of the Soviet Union. This 
policy moves on entirely novel lines, at least for Russian 
foreign policy, in that it tries to exploit the prestige of the 
Soviet Union in the economic and technological fields and 
to gain converts through foreign aid and foreign trade. The 
United States has been unable to oppose this new expansionist 
move of the Soviet Union with anything approaching an ade- 
quate foreign policy because it has been unable to devise 
policies which take into account the novelty of the challenge 
which faces it. 

The challenge of Russian foreign trade is instructive in this 
respect. When the Russians speak of foreign trade, they mean 
something quite different from what we mean by foreign trade. 
When we speak of foreign trade, we refer to commercial trans- 
actions engaged in by private enterprises or individuals with 
other private enterprises or individuals for private gain 
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Only in marginal cases is there a public interest involved 
which requires the Government to intervene in one way 
or another. For the Soviet Union, foreign trade is a political 
matter of the first order. It is as political as diplomacy or 
propaganda; it is another arm of Russian foreign policy. The 
Soviet Union engages in foreign trade not for the purpose of 
private gain but for the purpose of public gain; that is to say, 
for the purpose of increasing the power of the Soviet state. 

Take, for instance, the propositions the Soviet Union has 
made to certain businessmen in the United States and else- 
where in the petro-chemical field: not to buy petro-chemical 
products, but to buy whole petro-chemical factories with which 
then to produce products and compete with the already es- 
tablished firms on the world market. Or take the deal which 
the Soviet Union has made with Cuba to buy sugar at more 
than 2 cents below the price the United States is paying, which 
economically is difficult to justify from the Russian point of 
view, but which makes a lot of sense politically; for it gives 
the Soviet Union a lever of influence in a matter which is of 
vital importance for Cuba. Or take the deal which the Soviet 
Union made with Egypt to buy its whole cotton crop for a 
number of years. This again from the Russian point of view 
makes no sense economically, because the Soviet Union does 
not need to import any cotton and actually resells Egyptian 
cotton on the world market. But politically, it makes the 
Egyptian economy dependent upon the Soviet Union. It creates 
ties between the Soviet Union and Egypt which could hardly 
be firmer if the two countries were tied to each other by a 
formal alliance. 

Against this all-out drive—which uses foreign trade as a 
political weapon as a general uses an army—is it sufficient for 
us to respond with “business as usual”? Can we afford to let 
our foreign trade be conducted as if the Russian threat did 
not exist, and allow it to get in the way of our political 
interests and help the Russians in the pursuit of theirs? Or is 
it not necessary for us to realize, as we have realized in other 
fields of economic activity, that there are certain segments of 
the economic sphere which are affected by the public interest 
and which, therefore, must be controlled and regulated by the 
public power? 

Take another branch of American foreign policy which has 
failed to respond adequately to the Russian’s challenge: foreign 
aid. We have embarked upon a rather expensive program of 
foreign aid, most of which goes into the military support of 
our allies. What is genuine economic and technological aid 
in our foreign aid policy is based upon a simple, or rather 
oversimplified, philosophy which assumes that there is a 
relatively easy way to transform an economically and politically 
underdeveloped nation into a modern industrial and demo- 
cratic one. That is to say, the infusion of foreign money and 
foreign know-how, competently performed, somehow will 
transform a backward, sometimes prerational, society into a 
rational, modern, industrial one, and a society thus transformed 
will become stable, democratic, and peaceful as well. It is 
assumed that there exists a close correlation between the in- 
crease in the standard of living, on the one hand, and social 
stability, democracy, and a peaceful foreign policy, on the 
other. 

This is not the place to examine these assumptions critically. 
It must suffice to point out that their soundness appears to be 
very much open to doubt. Successful foreign aid infused into 
a primitive society is, by the very nature of its success, a 
revolutionary and disruptive element, not at all a factor making 
for social stability. This being so and in view of your consistent 
support of the political and social status quo in foreign coun- 
tries, it may well be considered a blessing in disguise that in 
many countries our policy of foreign aid has not been success- 
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ful; for had it been, it might well have undermined the very 
status quo to whose support we are committed. 


However, what is important for our argument is the contrast 
between our conception of foreign aid as a technically self- 
sufficient undertaking, divorced from political purposes, and 
the conception of the Soviet Union. The Russians have an 
entirely different, political conception of foreign aid. They pay 
very little attention to the objective factors which go into the 
making of an industrial, balanced, socially stable nation. They 
don’t ask, as it were, “What is necessary for your happiness 
or your economic and social development?” They ask, first 
of all, “What is to our advantage? What can we give you to 
pull you over to our side?” 

The classic example of this approach is the paving of the 
streets of Kabul by the Soviet Union. It is a safe assumption 
that one of the last things Afghanistan needed was paved 
streets in Kabul, and that while it may be more convenient 
for the Afghan camels to walk on paved streets than on sand, it 
is not vital for the development of the Afghan economy. But 
the fact that the Soviet Union has paved the streets of Kabul, 
and established a modern bakery in Kabul which every day 
advertises its Soviet origin, makes a lasting impression upon 
the inhabitants of Kabul. By way of contrast we have estab- 
lished somewhere in the mountains an irrigation project, which 
is a very honest and may be a worthwhile thing, but it has no 
impact, or at best a remote one, in the political arena in which 
we and the Russians compete. 

This political orientation which permeates the foreign aid 
policy of the Soviet Union, as it does Russian foreign 
policy in all its manifestations, is lacking in ours. We debate 
every year the question. How much ought we to spend for 
foreign aid in view of the budget? instead of asking the 
really relevant question, What kind of foreign aid policy 
ought we to have in view of our political interests? It is only 
after that question has been answered that it makes sense to 
determine the amount of money to be spent. And we ought to 
appropriate whatever money is necessary to implement the 
policy of foreign aid which serves the overall purposes of our 
foreign policy. 

Finally, another and perhaps the most critical failure of 
American foreign policy has its roots not in American foreign 
policy proper bur rather in the very life of America as a 
nation. There is a lot of discussion in Washington today, both 
private and public, of the proposition that America has lost 
its purpose, that it does not know for what it lives, that 
it does not know for what purpose it conducts a foreign 
policy and for what purpose it conducts a domestic policy 
There is suspicion in the minds of many that we have been 
enraptured by the prospect of an ever expanding economy, 
that we are overimpressed with an ever higher standard 
of living, an ever lower working week, ever higher wages, 
that, in other words, the purpose of the Nation appears to 
exhaust itself in a kind of hedonism of production, the wor- 
ship of the standard of living for its own sake. 

Obviously, such a purpose is unworthy of a great nation. A 
nation which identified itself once and for all with this kind 
of hedonism would, by that very fact, have lost its greatness 
However much its production might increase, however much 
its standard of living might improve, it would be nothing more 
than an ant-like conglomeration of people living only for the 
enjoyment of this day and the next. Its collective life would 
really be limited to preventing any interference with the en- 
joyment of an ever higher standard of living. If this were a 
true picture of what the United States stands for, then ob- 
viously its foreign policy would also be aimless and without 


purpose 
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MAHENDRA BIR BIKRAM SHAH DEVA 


It is interesting to note, and it is encouraging in one 
respect and discouraging in another, that foreign nations 
have a much clearer picture of what the United States 
stands for, what it has been created for, and what the 
underlying purpose of its national life is than the United 
States has itself. It is encouraging for instance, to note the 
popular enthusiasm with which President Eisenhower has 
been greeted on his visits abroad and it is discouraging that 
we should have been unprepared for this reception. In part, to 
be sure, this was a personal tribute, but to a very great extent 
it was a tribute to the Nation which he represented. Through- 
out American history the United States, in the eyes of other 
nations and in its own, has stood for something distinct, the 
repository of a particular purpose and the example of a 
particular achievement. 

The United States is the only nation which was created 
with a particular purpose in mind. Other nations became 
aware of their particular purpose after the event. Looking back 
on their history, they realized what they had achieved and 
deduced their purpose therefrom. The Biblical prophets knew 
from history that the purpose of Israel was to bear witness to 
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the one God. Pericles, beholding in retrospect the achievements 
of his city, could say in his funeral oration of Athens that it 
was the school of Hellas. Virgil could look back on Roman 
history and realize that the purpose of Rome had been to 
bring order under law to the world. But in the Federal 
Convention at Philadelphia, two men in their twenties, 
Pinckney and Hamilton, looking to the future, debated what 
the purpose of our Nation, which was not even yet created, 
ought to be 

So perhaps, on the most profound level, what dissatisfies us 
in American foreign policy and what we have a right to call 
the crisis of American foreign policy is, in a sense, the crisis 
of our national life itself. We know that we are no longer fully 
aware of what we stand for, what we as a nation have come 
into the world to achieve and that, therefore, our foreign policy 
has lost that sureness of touch, that direction toward a purpose 
clearly conceived which it still had during the 15 weeks of 
1947. Perhaps of all the reforms which one might suggest for 
the renovation and restoration of American foreign policy, 
none is more important than the rediscovery of the purpose of 
America. 


Policy Of Nonalinement 


RELUCTANCE TO COMPROMISE FREEDOM OF JUDGMENT AND ACTION 
By MAHENDRA BIR BIKRAM SHAH DEVA, King of Nepal 
Delivered before the two houses of Congress, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1960 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
Congress, we ate very much touched by the warmth 
and spontaneity of emotions and feeling with which 

we have been received here. With a deep sense of honor and 
privilege we avail ourselves of the opportunity to address this 
august assembly. We regard this invitation to us as a token of 
your friendship and good will toward the people of Nepal who 
in their turn have nothing but the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for the great people and the leaders of the United States 
of America. It is my pleasant duty to convey to you and through 
you to all the citizens of this great Republic the sincere greet- 
ings and salutations of the Government and the people of 
yepal. 

Different nations have acquired influence and leadership in 
the world in different sneiade of history. But no other nation 
at its height of power and prosperity, glory and greatness had 
in the past thought in the same benevolent terms about poverty 
and hardships of the less fortunate people in other countries 
of the world as you have been doing in your own time. Your 
pioneering spirit in this field and dedication to the great and 
noble task of helping to alleviate the conditions of poverty and 
suffering wherever they may exist, have se ved to focus uni- 
versal attention on this question of serving humanity as a 
matter of international responsibility. 

We had till 12 years ago very little to do with each other 
even in the way of trade and diplomatic relations. Till then, 
few Americans had visited Nepal and the Nepalese who had 
visited America could actually be counted on the fingertips. 
With the advent of democracy in Nepal things began to change, 
and since the U. S. Operations Mission was set up in the country 
in January 1952, our contacts have increased rapidly and hun- 
dreds of Nepalese have come to this country for training and 
studies in various fields. Quite a few American .echnicians and 
experts have been to Nepal to help the Nepalese people with 
thein problems of transport, economy, and agriculture, and 
problems of health and education. We are glad to be able to 
tell you that the Nepalese have found the American experts 


friendly and helpful and always willing and eager to help the 
Nepalese out on their various problems. 

Apart from the recent contacts we have referred to above, 
our common faith in democratic ideals and procedures pro- 
vides, in our opinion, the lasting basis for greater understanding 
and cooperation between our two peoples and countries. You 
are all familiar with the strains and difficulties under which all 
newly established democracies have to work. The concurrent 
resolution passed by the U. S. Congress last year on the suc- 
cessful holding of the first ever elections in Nepal has served 
as a source of great inspiration and encouragement to the 
newly elected members of our parliament in carrying out their 
duties and responsibilities. Provision for fully representative 
institutions of government and legislature, respect for funda- 
mental rights and due process of law, respect for freedom and 
dignity of the individual are some of the basic principles that 
underlie our constitution. As is apparent to you, the constitu- 
tion of Nepal is based on the concepts of law, liberty, and 
rights prevalent for a long time in your own country. Though 
our two countries are separated from each other by vast ex- 
panses of land and water, though our diplomatic relations even 
do not date very far back, there exists between us a lasting 
moral and spiritual bond that in effect transcends all these 
material and mundane considerations, a real identity of outlook 
and views on vital problems of man and society that is derived 
from common faith in common political principles, ideals and 
beliefs. 

As a nation, we have always prized freedom more than any- 
thing else in our history, and the freedom of small countries is 
something which is very dear and close to our hearts. 

We believe in an independent foreign policy of judging 
every international issue on its merits without consideration of 
anybody’s fear or favor and in a policy of nonentanglement. Our 
record in the United Nations will also bear testimony to the 
above fact. This may sound a little idealistic and a little too 
impractical but as a small nation, we feel that this is the only 
way in which we can best contribute to the discussions and 
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deliberations in the United Nations and to the interests of 
world peace and friendly relations among nations. 

Our policy of nonalinement does not arise from our desire 
to sit on the fence or to evade responsibility in any way. It is 
merely a manifestation of our reluctance and unwillingness to 
compromise our freedom of judgment and action beforehand 
by committing ourselves irrevocably to support one side or the 
other even before the emergence of such an eventuality. We do 
not see anything immoral, or selfish, or passive about it. We do 
not believe in shirking action, once we feel satisfied and con- 
vinced about the right course. 

Unforunately, the world we live in is passing through a state 
of uneasy peace and tension between nations. The sooner this 
state of fear and uncertainty is ended, the better prospects will 
emerge for mankind as a whole. This is something which is 
realized by all, but still ic appears as though it will be some 
time before this realization can be translated into practice to 
the actual benefit of all concerned. However, men of peace and 
good will in every country must work and work ceaselessly and 
untiringly for peace and for the removal of the threat of war, 
because war under the present circumstances will mean nothing 
short of total destruction of human life and civilization. 

Rightly have the great leaders of the world described dis- 
armament, both conventional and nuclear, as the greatest and 
most pressing problem of our time. All the peoples of the 
world are eagerly awaiting the successful outcome of the 
Geneva negotiations on disarmament and a nuclear testing ban. 
Will it be too much to hope that the negotiations in Geneva 
will result at least in some limited agreement in this field which 
could be formally zegistered at the forthcoming summit meet- 
ing and announced to trembling humanity as a prelude to 
better times and broader agreements among nations in the near 
future? We hope and believe that the forthcoming summit 
conference and the ones that are proposed thereafter will have 
the effect of easing tension in the world and registering real 
progress toward peace, disarmament and settlement of the 
outstanding political disputes between nations. 

We have not the slightest doubt about the peaceful inten- 
tions of the American people. Now it is for her to prove her 
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initiative and skill in convincing other great and small countries 
of the need for the gradual evolution of a new international 
order based on Selon, justice and peace for all and fully 
responsive to the needs and challenge of the time. The way in 
which the great powers can meet the greatest challenge of our 
time and perhaps of history is by turning the present-day 
situation, fraught with the risks of nuclear war, into one of 
the pooling of the resources of the nations of the world for the 
eradication of poverty and needs from everywhere. We cannot 
help feeling that if even a small fraction of $100 billion that 
is being presently spent on defense and war expenditure ir the 
world is devoted to the development of the underdeveloped 
countries, the world would for everybody be an infinitely better 
and happier place to live in. 

We have faced the devastating effects and grim consequences 
of the rwo world wars which took place during the life time 
of many in our own generation. The finest flower of youth and 
manhood in every country was decimated in the two world 
wars and we can very well imagine the sense of horror haunt- 
ing the minds of the people heavily loaded with the bitter 
memory of the loss of their sons, brothers, and husbands. We 
hardly need emphasize that no nation in the world, big or 
small, will remain unaffected in the event of another global 
war. It is the sincere desire for peace and freedom in the 
hearts of the 9 million of our countrymen that has prompted 
us to conclude this address with the following exhortation in 
the immortal words of your great leader and a great son of 
America, Abraham Lincoln, which, to our mind literally applies 
to the present day global context as well if we only replace the 
word “nation” by the phrase “international community”: 

It is rather for us, the living to stand here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure of devotion 
—that we here highly resolve these dead shall nor have 
died in vain, that this Nation shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Thank you once again for giving us a patient hearing. 


Industrialization Of The South 


A GUIDE FOR UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 
By LEROY COLLINS, Governor of Florida 


Delivered at Princeton University Conference, Princeton, New Jersey, April 13, 1960 


EETING with you here tonight is a doubly pleasant 
M experience for me. First of all, it is wonderful to 
be back again in Princeton. My family and I spent 
one of the most delightful periods of our lives while I studied 
here for four months as a Navy lieutenant during the war. 
We came to regard this beautiful town with a deep affection. 
Our children attended school in Princeton and here saw their 
first snow. 

In fact, we had a beautiful white Christmas that year. 
Palmer Square, and its carolers in the moonlight, validated 
completely the Dickens picture of Christmas, which before 
had called for quite an exercise of the imagination by people 
accustomed, as we all were from birth, to Florida’s hot suns 
and white sands. 

I welcome this opportunity, also, to talk with such a dis- 
tinguished group on one of my favorite subjects, the American 
Southland. My interest is not exclusively that of a native who 
loves his homeland; I think I would have become fascinated 
by the story of what is happening in the South regardless of 


where my home had been. 

Certainly, it is a subject which is exciting the attention 
and interest of a growing number of Americans from all 
areas of the country. The fact that this conference is devoted 
exclusively this year to the South, and its industrialization, 
significantly underscores this. 

In what I shall say there will be both pride and protest. 
I glow in the South’s virtues, but I wince with pain at some 
of our region's losses. If occasionally I scold or criticize, it is 
not because I love the South any less, but because I love the 
truth more. 

I believe deeply that the greatest service a Southerner can 
render the South is to seek the fulfillment of the motto of the 
Episcopal Seminary of the University of the South at Sewanee: 
“Seek the truth, come whence it may, cost what it will.” 

One who merely consults the newspaper headlines these 
days, with their trumpeting of racial conflicts and civil rights 
controversies, is apt to conclude that doom days have 
descended upon the people of the South—that decades of 
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LEROY COLLINS 


painful progress have been swept away, returning us to the 
bitterness and blindness which set the South aflame a century 


ag0. ) nem om 

But shrouded behind these dismaying headlines is a 
dramatic story of southern progress. Today, the South is 
moving out of the economic blind alley in which it was 
trapped for so long—moving into the middle of the national 
economy, and not just feeding off it from the edges. 

It is this story, so often unseen, which demands that 
Southerners put aside the widow's veil, put their house in 
still better order and prepare to meet greater and greater 
opportunities. 

More and more each day the South is demonstrating that it 
is not a land slipping back into the past, afraid of change and 
hostile to new ideas, as so many critics portray it. 1 have seen 
first-hand in the South the human energy and human imagina- 
tion which documents this. 

Throughout our region I have come to know stalwart, 
forward-looking Southerners who are determined that our 
land is not going to be a stagnant backwater in the stream 
of American life—people who are determined not just to 
raise themselves and the South up to the national average in 
all things that make life more meaningful, but who are 
reaching for levels substantially beyond national averages. 

Let us take a quick glance at what the South was like, both 
before and after the Civil War. 

Before that war, in many ways, ours was the richest region 
in America. In fact, nine of the 13 wealthiest states were in 
the South. 

But by 1880, Louisiana, which once ranked second in per- 
capita wealth, had fallen to thirty-seventh. South Carolina had 
dropped from third place to forty-fifth. And the South, which 
before 1860 had 30 per cent of the nation’s industry, had 
only 9 per cent of its manufacturing facilities in 1880. 

The period that followed the Civil War left on our region 
what has been so aptly described by Hodding Carter as “the 
angry scar.” While the rest of the nation profited from the 
benefits of new industrialization, the South struggled in 
poverty—retarded by a ome-crop agricultural economy, un- 
realistic and discriminatory federal laws and regulations, ab- 
sentee ownership and the out-migration of its population. 

Ignorance—poverty—bad health—soil depletion—and hu- 
man deterioration were widely prevalent in the southern 
region during those decades. 

This was summed up in 1938 by the Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South made to President Roosevelt. 


It said: “The paradox of the South is that while it is 
blessed by nature with immense wealth, its people are the 
poorest in the country. Lacking industries of its own, the 
South has been forced to trade the richness of its soil, its 
minerals and forests and the labor of its people for goods 
manufactured elsewhere.” 

In 1938, northern states had three times more in taxable 
property with which to support their schools and other public 
services than did the southern states. Endowments of all 
private colleges and universities in the South (including the 
Southwest) were less than the combined endowments of just 
two of the great eastern private umiversities—Yale and 
Harvard. 

Since 1938, however, a great bootstrap operation has moved 
forward in the South with increasing acceleration. With abun- 
dant natural resources, and determined people, the region 
slowly gathered strength for the unparalleled forward move- 
ment which has come in the middle years of this century. 

Today, once-depleted Southern forest resources are being 
continually restored. Trees are being grown and harvested as 
crops. More than 10,000 manufacturing and processing con- 
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cerns in the South now base their operations on timber 
resources alone and employ more than half a million people. 

Although the South comprises only one-fourth of the land 
area of the 48 contiguous states, it has one-third of the good 
farm land in the nation and two-thirds of all the land with 
40 inches of rainfall or more. It has a warm climate and a 
long rowing season. 

Today, the South has become accomplished in scientific 
agriculture, and with its year-’round pastures is rivaling the 
West in the production of fine cattle. 

Yes, with modern agricultural machinery it has become 
possible for southern farmers to emancipate themselves from 
the obsolescent, soil-eroding, impoverishing one-crop system 
of bygone years. 

But the South’s most dramatic recent growth has occurred 
in its industrial development. 

In the past decade, the Gulf Coast of the South alone has 
experienced new industrial construction six times the value 
of all industry built in New England in the same period. 

Since the end of World War II, the southeastern states 
alone have increased their manufacturing employment 20 
per cent, compared with a 1-per-cent decrease nationally. Ex- 
penditures on new plants and equipment jumped 145 per cent, 
compared with 102 per cent in the nation as a whole. And the 
dollar-value added by southern manufacture increased 104 
per cent. 

The southern climate, once a handicap in attracting business 
and industry because of heat and humidity, has become a 
valuable asset in this field. More and more industrial processes 
require carefully controlled temperature and humidity through- 
out the year. This requires air conditioning wherever plants 
are established, and, while some more air cooling may be 
required during summer months in the South, there are more 
than offsetting savings in much lower winter heating costs. 

While growth in the West is strictly circumscribed by the 
shortage of water, the South has the nation’s greatest supply 
of fresh water. Big industry is continually springing up on 
southern waterfronts and moving inland along its many rivers. 

With only one-fourth of the nation’s land area, the South 
produces approximately one-half of its minerals. The South 
has 48 per cent of the nation’s clay, 5° , er cent of the coal, 
65 per cent of the petroleum, 76 per cent of the natural gas 
and all of the bauxite and naturally occurring sulfur. 

My own state produces 75 per cent of the nation’s phosphate, 
a prime ingredient of fertilizers, and it ranks third in the 
nation in the production of rare-earth metals and first in 
the production of zircon. 

The mineral zircon is the source of two of the “cinderella 
metals,” zirconium and hafnium, which are used in atomic 
reactors. 

Our region long suffered from a shortage of fossil 
fuels to power large-scale industry. This deficiency was over- 
come through the use of oil and natural gas. 

But these irreplaceable resources will be needed increasingly 
in the future as raw materials for the southern petrochemical 
industry. This industry, already a giant yet actually only in its 
infancy, has a brilliant future in the creation and production 
of new plastics and artificial fibers. 

Oil—like wood—one day will be too valuable as a raw 
material to be burned as fuel. But nuclear energy stands in 
the wings waiting to take center stage as the power source for 
tomorrow's southern industry. 

We will soon find new ways of releasing the energy of the 
atom more economically, and when we do the South’s economic 
emancipation will be complete. 

But the South already is beginning to reap rich rewards 
from advances in the field of nuclear energy. Not only have 
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minerals become valuable which once were considered worth- 
less, but radioactive materials produced in atomic reactors are 
saving southern farmers and industrialists millions of dollars. 

Since June, 1958, the number of isotope-users in the 
South has increased 42 per cent, from 870 to 1,220. 

In Florida, we have used nuclear techniques to eradicate 
the screw worm, which had been costing southern farmers 
$20 million a year in livestock losses. 

Nuclear raw materials and fuel plants are operating in 
Florida, South Carolina and Tennessee. Nuclear reactors and 
nuclear-powered ships are being built in Georgia, Virginia 
and Mississippi. And atomic power plants are scheduled for 
construction in South Carolina and Florida. 

Nuclear power reactors may enable the South to capitalize 
on another great plastics industry now only in the offing. 
The heat from these reactors promises to be particularly 
suitable for the processing of the new silicon plastics. These 
plastics, which may become as important as nylon and other 
carbon plastics made from coal and oil, could turn the 
poorest soil of the South into a valuable resource—for silicon 
is the principal constituent of the sand that lines our southern 
sea Coast. 

That coastline, incidentally, is longer than the combined 
shorelines of the North and the Pacific West. And it is 
another doorway to future riches for the South. 

It is said by competent authorities that there is more mineral 
wealth dissolved in sea water than there is in all our mountains 
and drylands. The problem is the economical extraction of 
these minerals from the sea. But scientists are now well on 
the way with the know-how to unlock these vast hidden 
treasures. 

Already a beginning has been made in my own state, where 
a large plant is extracting magnesium, the lightest of all 
structural metals, from the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Individual income in the South has jumped markedly in 
recent years. In 1938, the average personal income in the 
South was half the national rate. Today it is well over three- 
fourths, and, by 1975, Southerners, for the first time since 
the Civil War, will be earning incomes equal to the national 
average. 

Almos: all of the normal business trends of recent years 
have aided the South’s industrial progress: decentralization— 
proximity between manufacture and markets—competitive 
recruitment of highly skilled workmen—improved transporta- 
tion and communication—accelerating Latin-American op- 
portunities—maintenance of constant temperatures—these and 
many others. 

But the South has not been content to let nature take its 
course. For one thing, the South, more than any other region, 
I think, has discovered that government is the only agency 
through which all the people can work together to advance 
their common good. The South believes, as did Woodrow 
Wilson, that: 

“Government is the organ of society, its only potent 
and universal instrument .. .” 

While outsiders have helped, so much of the real motiva- 
tion and strength for our advances has come through the 
initiative and resourcefulness of southern people—manifested 
in private enterprise and through the liberal use of state and 
local governmental processes in developing new techniques 
for meeting needs. 

A much greater portion of the cost of education in the 
South is borne through taxation than in other parts of the 
nation. 

In the field of educational television, the South has not 
been satisfied to bide its time and hope to take advantage of 
pioneering efforts made in other areas. We now have nearly 
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40 per cent of the nation’s operating educational television 
stations, and Alabama, Florida and North Carolina have set 
patterns for the entire nation in their moves to create state- 
wide networks of ETV stations, thus combining their institi- 
tional capabilities. 

The South’s unique pooling of its higher educational re- 
sources through the Southern Regional Education Board 
interstate compact has proved of great help and has stimu 
lated the New England and Western states to follow suit. 

Back as far as 1955, through efforts of the Southern Gov 
ernors’ Conference, our southern states took the initiative to 
develop the region’s nuclear energy potential. 

Most of our states now have agencies working in this field, 
and we also have a regional agency financed by pooled con- 
tributions from the individual states. At the last meeting of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference, action was taken to 
effect a formal permanent interstate compact under which our 
regional efforts will be carried forward in the years ahead. 

Using my own state as an example of southern govern- 
mental enterprise, in the past two and a half years the State 
of Florida has spent or committed from state tax funds $8 
million for nuclear research and education at our state uni- 
versities. 

There is no program of this kind, conceived by educators 
and state officials and financed by a willing citizenry with 
their own state tax funds, anywhere else in the nation. 

Southern industrial development has been actively sought. 
Each southern state has established a development agency 
within its state government. Staffed by competent personnel, 
these agencies have gone out to business and industry selling 
the advantages of southern locations. 

In Florida, we currently are spending nearly twice as 
much for industrial promotion and advertising as all of the 
New England states combined. And the results, we feel, have 
proved these to be wise investments. During the past three 
years, we have had more than 2,000 new industrial plants, 
and major expansions of existing plants, to bolster our 
economy. 

Some of the southern states, such as South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Mississippi, have formed business development 
corporations to fund loans to new businesses coming into their 
borders. Others, like Mississippi, have begun reductions in 
state income taxes, as a lure to new industries. Still others, 
like West Virginia, are assisting importantly through the 
formation of urban and rural planning and zoning commis- 
sions. 

One of the most intriguing techniques for attracting new 
industries is the industrial park, and this is best illustrated by 
the fine success North Carolina has had with its “research 
triangle.” 

There, three great universities—the University of North 
Carolina, Duke University and North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, all located within a few miles of each other—serve 
as a powerful magnet to industry interested in the benefits 
of close-at-hand research and educational opportunities for 
its employees. 

One of the most significant victories in the southern 
struggle for industrial opportunity has been the virtual 
elimination of discriminatory freight rates. Through the long, 
tedious efforts of the Southern Governors’ Conference, we 
have been able to remove most of the rate regulations which, 
for so many years, made it cheaper to import products from 
the North than to manufacture them in the South and trans- 
port them elsewhere. 

Industrial growth has drawn people to our cities. The 
South, which was two-thirds rural in 1938, is now half urban 
and will be three-fifths urban by 1975 
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In Florida, where the urbanization trend is accelerating at 
a faster pace than in any state, during my lifetime I will 
have seen the ratio change from eight out of 10 Floridians 
living in the country to eight out of 10 living in the cities. 

Economically, southern standards of living are rising and 
sectional differences in wages are fast disappearing. And the 
South and its people, for the first time since the Civil War, 
now are rapidly acquiring the means by which they can make 
their full contribution to the national well-being. 

Our days of economic provincialism in the South have 
ended. Our days of political provincialism are numbered— 
unless, of course, we should fail to accept our position as a 
part of the mainstream of national life, and the responsibilities 
that go with it. 

A region, in assuming its full responsibilities nationally, 
however, actually is measuring up to its responsibilities to 
itself. 

The South cannot grow just in economic wealth. The South 
must grow also in conscience, in moral strength, in dedication 
to democratic ideals, in loyalty to the nation’s goals. 

Our new dollar potency must be matched by political 
potency—not the kind that measures its strength by its noise, 
or by its capacity to produce headlines, but by its influence 
in achieving national, as well as the regional, well-being. 

The South is changing, along with the nation, industrially 
and economically and sociologically. But political change does 
not always keep pace with the people's rate of change. 

The greatest danger in the South is that our people will 
fail to understand the change taking place all around them. 
They must not forget that the first law of nature is change and 
that the second is the survival of those who put themselves 
in accord with this change. This is what southern leadership 
must recognize if it expects to be listened to on the national 
scene. 

A tremendous lesson is to be learned from the tragic 
example of Edmund Ruffin, the Virginian who happened to 
be the one who fired the first shot upon Fort Sumter. By no 
means was this his greatest achievement. Ruffin had a re- 
markable foresight and understanding of what the South 
could be if it would practice sound soil conservation, then a 
scoffed-at innovation. 

The Civil War kept him from ever seeing his vision and 
hopes materialize. He was consumed with his hostility to the 
Union and his devotion to the cause of the Confederacy. 
When he got the news that the South had lost the war, Ruffin, 
asking that his body be wrapped in a Confederate blanket and 
buried, took his life in abject despair. 

Had he been able to devote his energies to saving the 
South’s soil, a mission for which he was so conspicuously 
qualified, our region doubtless would have been spared many 
long years of suffering. 

If the South should wrap itself in a Confederate blanket 
and consume itself in racial furor, it would surely miss its 
greatest opportunity for channeling into a wonderful future 
the products of change now taking place. And the South must 
face up to the further fact that it would also bury itself 
politically for decades to come. 

Great forces of progress are at work in the South, exceeding 
anything dreamed of since the Civil War. 

These forces are calling to public service new and vigorous 
leaders from the ranks of southern people. 

These forces are bringing to the South its greatest challenge 
of all time, a challenge like that of the river: 

“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
“Bring me men to match my plains— 
“Men with empires in their vision 

“And new eras in their brains.” 
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Yes, there are forces at work in the South—men and women 
who do not have their faces turned backward. 

They do not receive the headlines and public notice which 
are accorded the more sensational examples of lack of 
progress. 

But tremendous progress is being made in the South. The 
region is indeed on its way toward achieving its rich fulfill- 
ment. 

And in the process, experience is being gained, techniques 
are being developed, lessons are being learned and leadership 
is being forged—all of which can and should be brought to 
bear on similar problems throughout the world. 


Most of the world still is in a far lower stage of develop- 
ment than that of the South in its darkest days after the 
Civil War. 

Two-thirds of the world’s people go to bed hungry, and 
often their bed is the packed earth or the pavement of a city 
street. 

The average life expectancy of a child born in many areas 
of the world is less than 35 years. 

Three-fifths of the world’s people cannot read or write. 

The people of the underdeveloped countries want to be 
free and want to live in democratic societies. They also want 
rapid improvement in their material standards of living and 
in their social status. They want bread and education and 
respect—and they want it in their lifetimes, not just for 
their children. 

But many of these people lack the basic means of self- 
development. 

They lack the machines to make jobs, the schools to train 
skilled workmen, the hospitals and public health facilities to 
give them the vitality to do a hard day’s work. 

They lack fertilizers to revive washed-out soils, in- 
secticides to save their crops and their livestock from hordes 
of insect pests and agricultural machinery to increase their 
production of food and fiber for their own needs, and for 
exchange for more machines for farm and indusiry. 

They lack developmental capital and know-how and are 
searching for short-cuts for obtaining these. 

What has this to do with the South? 

Why should the South be concerned with finding a better 
life for the world’s underdeveloped areas? 

The answer is more than a repetition of the traditional 
arguments about this: being a small world. 

And while we should not need any other incentive than 
the reminder that we are our brother's keeper, there is a very 
impelling additional reason why those of us in the South 
should be concerned. 

The truth is the South still has a long way to go. As great 
as its gains have been, there is still yet much to be done. 

Even with all its new-found industrial balance, the South 
remains this nation’s own largest underdeveloped area. 

There is a very direct and vital relationship between world- 
wide conditions and the South today, for the South has much 
in common with every area of the globe which has been slow 
to develop. 

Moreover, in tackling its problems, the South has developed 
techniques which can be of benefit to all underdeveloped areas. 

Rapidly advancing educational opportunity, developing 
methods of cooperation, industrialization of an agricultural 
economy, elimination of disease and poverty, the peaceful 
solution of racial problems—all these and many more are 
taking place right now in the South. 

Leadership in the South—business, professional, educational 
and political—instead of being rejected out of hand nationally 
should be regarded as a valuable resource in the role which 
America must play in meeting the challenge of history. 
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But I am not one of those who would berate the rest of 
the nation for oversight. 

To be honest about it, too many of us for too long in the 
South have permitted the South’s own worst enemies to 
speak for it. 

We have allowed the advocates of racial and economic 
reaction—the very ones against whom we in the South 
have had to struggle on a local and state level for every 
inch of progress we have made—to speak for the South, 
simply because they have made the loudest noise. 

And because such Southerners fitted neatly into the stereo- 
type which many people had formed as typical of the South, 
these voices were accepted and recorded as representing the 
South. 

Some politicians in the North and West contend the South 
is a region of America incapable of producing national leader- 
ship, and there are even some Southerners who parrot the 
same fallacy. 

Well, I say it is high time the South rid itself of this 
political inferiority complex. 

After all, where was this republic founded? 

So much of it came from the minds of Washington and 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry. The young republic was nour- 
ished by the philosophies of Madison and Monroe and Jackson. 

These were the great leaders of the experiment in democ- 
racy which has literally reshaped the world. And every one 
of these were men of the South. 

In those days, the borning days of our republic, the nation 
was eager to accept fine leadership without regard to geo- 
graphic consideration. I believe the nation is just as eager 
today, despite all of the sage political forecasts that only men 
from this state or that region can win national affection and 
provide leadership for our country. 

In our troubled country and in this nervous, hungry, 
worried world, we need quality leadership regardiess of the 
region in which it developed. 

The South has much to offer to the nation and to the world 
in this respect. 

Where in America has the struggle against economic and 
racial reaction been harder for the past generation? Where 
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has there been more rapid progress in the advancement of 
an underdeveloped region by democratic means? 

The South's struggles have prepared it for a crucial role in 
the world struggle against poverty, against ignorance, against 
disease, and against racial turmoil and prejudice. 

The fact that these struggles still are going on in the South 
does not mean the South is disqualified from participating in 
these struggles at the national or international level. On the 
contrary, it means these problems have been live and present 
challenges for the generation of Southerners now being thrust, 
with their fellow Americans, into a new era of international 
responsibility. 

Indeed, in one generation, Southerners have become ex- 
perienced travelers along that road the world must take if it 
is to journey out of chaos and away from destruction toward 
a better life. 

Our country is in trouble. It has a right to expect the best 
from all of us, regardless of where we live. 

And just as it is wrong for anyone, including some 
Southerners, to sell the South short, by the same token we in 
the South have no right to go off in a corner and sulk. 

Southerners, like Americans from every section of this land, 
have a solemn obligation to make whatever general and 
unique contributions they can to the national good. 

It is the urbanization and industrialization of the South 
which have now made it possible for the region to make such 
contributions. 

I wish I could stand here tonight and assure you that there 
is some magic in the industrialization-urbanization process 
which will guarantee the South's full and prompt acceptance 
of its rightful responsibilities. But there is no such magic. 

It is still going to be up to the people of the South, and 
particularly its leadership, to make full use of the means 
toward that end which industrialization helps make possible. 

I have no doubts about the ability of the southern people 
to respond to this challenge, to respond to the type of leader- 
ship which is capable of bringing out the best in the South. 

The people of the South are like the people anywhere else 
in America—they can and they do and they will rise to the 
occasion, if only given the opportunity. 

For they are, above all else, Americans. 


Are We In For A Federal Tax Revolution? 


OUR LIVES AND ECONOMY BEING DISTORTED BY TAXES 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, C.P.A., New York City; President, American Institute of Certified Public Accountants; Partner, 
Seidman & Seidman 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, March 21, 1960 


IHERE’S OBVIOUSLY something wrong with any tax 

system where taxes rather than common sense run 

our personal and our economic lives. It is so wrong that 
unless we have a revolution in our tax laws, we're going to 
have a revolution by our taxpayers. We will either correct or 
we're bound to kick over any laws that make judgment take a 
back seat to taxes, and decide things like where we live, what 
we do with our money, what we say in our wills. 

Taxes today dominate such problems as whether we work, 
where, when, and how much we work. Taxes even control such 
intimate things as whether we marry, when or whom we marry, 
and how we unmarty. 

The stock market is deeply steeped in taxes, affecting things 
like what we buy, how long we hold on, when we sell, to whom 
we sell, and where we sell. 


In business, taxes rather than the market place, tell us 
whether we do business as a proprietorship, a firm, or a corpora- 
tion, whether we have ome company or many companies, 
whether we declare dividends, how much and when we declare 
them, whether we merge, whether we sell out, or whether we 
stay put. 

The short of it is that our entire lives and our economy are 
being distorted by taxes. 

Now, what's behind all this? In my opinion, four things are 
out of gear: Rates are roo high; there are too many so-called 
“loopholes”; the law is too complicated; and enforcement is 
too meager. Congress has all of these things scheduled for the 
operating table. The important question is whether time is 
running out. 

I would like to deal with these four things, and, within your 
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schedule, all I can do is make some quick assertions, rather than 
a deep analysis. 

I mentioned rates first because in my opinion they are Arch 
Enemy Number One. When personal tax rates get as high as 
91%, then we can truly say that our incomes have become a 
collector's item. . 

We know that it is perfectly natural and human to rebel 
against such inordinate rates, and the rebellion takes the form 
of either trying to beat the game or not to play at all. 

Now the serious part, the most difficult and costly part, is the 
drain of so much time and energy devoted to taxes, that could 
be put to much better use. And yet that time and energy are 
perfectly understandable. Just remember this: With a tax rate 
of 90 per cent, it is 10 times more important to save one dollar 
of taxes than it is to make one dollar of income. 

Congress is, of course, aware of this. It recognizes that unless 
tax rates come down a torrent of public criticism will fall upon 
it. And so my prediction is that regardless of the outcome of the 
elections this year, we will next year see a reduction in tax rates, 
if there is any budgetary surplus. Our President has recom- 
mended that all surplus be applied to debt reduction. In my 
opinion, and with due deference, that’s completely unrealistic 
politically. The public will insist on tax reductions, and if we 
have enough of a surplus that reduction may easily be 20% 
across the board. That would mean rates starting at 15% 
instead of 20%, and a ceiling of 75% instead of 91%. 

Companies are not likely to fare so well. They will get a 
minor rate reduction in my opinion. Instead of the present 30 
and 52 per cent, those rates are likely to become 28 and 50. 


Number Two that I mentioned is loopholes. What we so 
glibly ascribe as a loophole is more often than not a provision 
deliberately put in by Congress to apologize for the high tax 
rates. It is a way of making the law endurable for some tax- 
payers. The trouble is that the taxpayers that don’t get the 
benefit of these special provisions also feel that they are en- 
titled to relief, and they start helping themselves with all sorts 
of tax gimmicks. It’s interesting to see how some of the dullest 
minds make the cleverest deductions. 

Here again pressures are beginning to mount on Congress for 
preventing some groups from getting ahead of others. In my 
opinion, we are going to see Congress whacking away at the 
problem. I am going to single out five areas that I think will 
undergo change. All of us better prepare for the fact that some 
of us will have to part with benefits that we enjoy, even 
though right now we think that they are our God-given right. 

First, as we stand today, two men earning the same amount 
of income over the same period of years can wind up paying 
widely different taxes because of the way the rate brackets work 
out. For example, a fellow with a $20,000 salary a year for five 
years pays a much lower tax than a venturesome, pioneering 
soul who for four years has a barren period and then strikes 
it rich and makes $100,000 in the fifth year. Obviously there 
is something wrong there. Equally obviously the cure is to 
compute taxes by some form of averaging rather than on the 
basis of the year-by-year earnings. 

A second area has to do with capital gains. With a top tax 
rate of 25%, the quest for capital gains has become a national 
pastime far greater than baseball and football. It is perfectly 
natural that everybody should want to see, taxed as capital gains, 
his salary, his dividends, his royalties, because Congress has 
done just that for some taxpayers. So I venture the view that 
the days are numbered for capital gain treatment for such 
things as stock options, pension fund payments, timber and 
coal royalties. As a matter of fact, with reduced tax rates and 
a well worked out system of averaging, we may even be able 
to eliminate the whole idea of a lower tax rate for capital 
gains. 
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Another area of preference has to do with deductions for 
personal items. The home owner, for example, enjoys de- 
ductions for interest on residence mortgage and for taxes. That 
is bound to get the skids because the fellow who rents his home 
doesn’t have an equivalent deduction. For the same reason, on 
the income side, we will see the elimination of the great new 
way to become rich; that is, to get sick! Our tax law today 
provides, within certain limits, tax-free status to sick pay. That 
free ride is going to go the way of all flesh. And so also will 
things like the tax-free ride of group insurance for executives 
or an employee. The tax-free part will either be eliminated or 
will be sharply limited. 

The fourth area that I think Congress is going to take 
under its wings has to do with organizations that are tax 
exempt entirely. There is a tremendous hole here. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the important explanations for why it is 
that only one-third of the income that is made in this country 
is subjected to tax. Our taxpayers have learned the hard way 
that to let anyone off scot-free means that everybody else has 
to pick up the tab. So, in the course of time, we will see 
taxability imposed—or the present exemption eliminated or 
curtailed—on such organizations as trade associations, labor 
unions, farmers’ cooperatives. 

And finally is the deduction for charity. This has to do with 
the private foundation, and then the tax gimmicks that go 
with giving to public charities. So far as the private founda- 
tion is concerned, people are beginning to question whether 
there should be immediate deductibility as a payment to 
charity for funds that haven't yet gotten to an outside charity 
but rather are merely transferred to a foundation under the 
control of the fellow who made the transfer. 

Even as to giving to public charities is concerned people 
are beginning to look cynically at the fact that the way our tax 
laws now stand a man of wealth can actually increase his 
wealth by giving to charity. 

In my opinion, Congress will be closing in on all of these 
five areas and whittle down the preferences that some groups 
now enjoy over others. 

At the outset I said the law is too complicated. In this I 
imagine everybody will agree. You know, if you pick up the 
cover of the tax law it reads, “An Act to Provide Revenue for 
the United States.” A much more discerning description would 
be, “An Act Permanently to Relieve Unemployment Among 
Tax Advisers, Including Certified Public Accountants.” 

Our complicated law comes from a complicated economy. 
As a matter of fact, one of the ironies is that many of the 
complications stem from the desire of Congress to do right 
by some taxpayers and prevent what would otherwise be an 
inequity. The difficulty is that all sorts of “ifs” “ands” and 
“buts” came into the provision, in order to make sure that 
the relief is limited to the area in which it was really intended. 
So, we wind up with a tax law of over 1,000 pages. 

There is very little hope that I can offer in that direction. 
A possible ray of sunshine can come when we reduce tax 
rates sharply enough so that we can eliminate many of these 
special and complicated provisions. When the tax bite gets 
smaller, more of us are ready to accept some of the inequities 
that are inevitable in any tax law. 

The last basic point I mentioned earlier was the problem 
of enforcement. I said that our enforcersent was too meager. 
When a taxpayer has his return examine:' »y the government, 
he considers himself persecuted unless he can also feel that 
everybody else is made to toe the same mark. The fact is that 
no such assurances can be given him today. Over 60 million 
returns are filed but only 244 million get themselves audited in 
the field. And even when they are audited, there is a great deal 
to be desired about the intensity and uniformity of the exami- 
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nation. A lagging enforcement gives birth to a bulging evasion 
Tax dodging becomes smart rather than smarty. The answer 
here is to enable the government to add more tax examiners 
and to intensify, as weil as unify, ‘the nature of the audit. 


To windup, no matter how you cut it, we are going to have 
large taxes. That is because we have large domestic problems 
and world problems. But this is also true: high taxes are bear- 
able as long as they are understandable, enforceable and 
equitable. Our present law runs afoul of all of those red fight 
signals. That's what brings me back to the point of beginning. 
If our law is not revolutionized, our taxpayers are bound to 
become revolutionary. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MR. SEIDMAN, 
IN YOUR OPINION IS THERE ANY LIKELIHOOD 
THAT THE ROLLOVER OF INVESTMENTS WILL BE 
MADE TAX-FREE?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: My answer to that is yes; as a matter of 
fact, I expect to see that come very early in the law changes. 
It will work something like it does now when you sell a resi- 
dence and buy another within a year. There is no tax on the 
rollover. That one change, in my opinion, will bring about more 
fluidity of capital, it will unthaw more frozen investments than 
any single irem I know. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT DO 
YOU THINK WILL BE DONE ABOUT DEPRECIATION?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: Our tax laws on depreciation, allowances, 
are I think, the narrowest in the world. What I think wiil ul- 
timately happen is that we will prescribe in the law certain 
broad categories of assets and certain depreciation rates that 
apply to those categories—something like the Canadian system. 
We will also allow the recovery of the investment in a 
faster time than even the accelerated depreciation today. In 
order to do that, however, we will also have to make a change 
in the law, the beginnings of which we are now seeing, where- 
by recovery of depreciation through sale or salvage of the asset 
will be considered as ordinary income not capital gain, and 
only the additional recovery taxed as a capital gain. The re- 
covery will be limited to the actual cost of the asset rather 
than replacement cost. My personal view is that such a 
limitation is sound. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Here are two questions that are really 
one. 

(Reading Question) “IS THE GOVERNMENT SOUND 
IN ITS APPROACH TO EXPENSE ACCOUNTS?” 

(Reading Question) “AS YOU SEE IT, WHAT IS THE 
FUTURE OF THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT IN THE TAX 
PICTURE?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: My own view is that the government is 
heading in the right direction. In some respects it does not yet 
go far enough; in others it is doing things that it will back 
away from because it will find them impractical. There is a 
serious problem. The Report of the Joint Economic Committee 
says that five to ten billion dollars of income is being pulled 
out from under the tax base because of our expense account 
living. 

Now the procedure I hope the government will follow is 
this: If it finds an honest-to-goodness attempt to prove the 
expenditures, and that they are reasonably related to the 
business, I hope the revenue agents will go out of their way to 
be liberal in their allowance. On the other hand, if the expenses 
are not justified, then no matter how much is claimed, zero 
should be allowed. 

My opinion is that unless a satisfactory solution is developed 
by administration, we will wind up with a tax law in which 
either the whole concept of deduction for entertainment will 
be emasculated, or there will be fixed allowances like so much 
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ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IS THERE ANY 
LIKELIHOOD OF DOING AWAY WITH THE CAPITAL 
GAINS TAX AS IN ENGLAND AND CANADA?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: No, I don’t think so. I think that we are 
much too far gone to reverse course and say capital gains do 
not constitute income, especially since the inclusion has already 
been approved by the Supreme Court. I think we will continue 
to tax capital gains. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DO YOU 
FAVOR THE ELIMINATION OF NET INCOME TAX 
FOR AN OVER-ALL GROSS INCOME TAX?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: I think that question is obviously designed 
toward simplification in that now we've got the two factors, 
gross and deductions in order to arrive at net, and a gross in- 
come tax will eliminate the deduction problem. Again the alert- 
ness and astuteness of the taxpayer mind will be such that a lot 
of things that ire now deductions from gross income will 
suddenly find themselves classified as deductions in arriving at 
gross income and we will be right back to where we started. I 
do favor this: Today we have an inordinate reliance upon the 
income tax altogether. Eighty per cent of our revenue comes 
from the income tax. That can be a very insecure base, es- 
pecially if our economy turns downwards. My feeling is that 
we must support that base by having less reliance on the in- 
come tax, and a greater reliance on stable taxes like the excise 
and the sales. In addition, those taxes are not only much more 
simple to administer, they are much less repressive on human 
incentive and activity. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “THE AVERAGE 
PERSON HAS NO CONCEPTION AT ALL OF HIS TOTAL 
TAX BURDEN BECAUSE SO MANY OF HIS TAXES ARE 
HIDDEN. IF THEY WEREN'T HE WOULD DEMAND 
QUICK TAX REFORM. HOW CAN WE GO ABOUT 
BRINGING THESE HIDDEN TAXES OUT INTO THE 
OPEN?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: I think the statement that is made is well 
taken. There is no doubt in my mind but that all of us suffer 
the illusion that it’s the other fellow that’s paying the tax, 
when it is not directly imposed upon us. The most forthright 
way of doing it is to take all of our tax requirements and collect 
them by a sales tax at the consumption point, at the retail 
point. Merely to state that proposition is enough to defeat it. 
In the first place, one of the prices that we pay for our wonder- 
ful democracy is not to face up to that sort of music. It would 
be much too devastating politically to come forward with that. 
Secondly, ganging up in that way may boomerang. It may 
stampede people against expenditures that really go to the es- 
sence of government maintenance and natural defense. 

The course of wisdom seems to be to have both an income 
tax and a sales tax, or an excise tax, and have them in varying 
proportions as our economy fluctuates. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT JUSTI- 
FICATION, IF ANY, IS THERE FOR THE CONTINU- 
ANCE OF THE WAR-TIME EXISE TAXES ON SUCH 
ITEMS AS TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICA- 
TION?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: I'm not sufficiently proficient in the field 
of communication and transportation, as such, to be able to 
deal with that question. I think the philosophic justification for 
the continuation not only of those taxes but almost all the 
other taxes—because our tax rate structure today is the highest 
in the peace-time history of our country—is that we have not 
yet liquidated World War II. We are still in the throes of either 
the backlash of World War II or the fear of World War III. 
And so we are still operating on a sort of emergency fiscal 
policy. I also want to call attention to the fact that the more that 
excise taxes are repealed, the more the burden is cast on the in- 
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come tax. That's a direction that | think is the wrong one. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MANY TAX- 
CONSCIOUS BIG BUSINESSMEN HAVE GONE INTO 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN RECENT YEARS. THERE 
SEEMS TO BE NO REDUCTION, HOWEVER, IN OUR 
FEDERAL SPENDING NOR IN THE SIZE OF OUR 
BUREAUCRACIES. WHY IS THIS?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: Well, my own feeling is that it stems from 
a very simple fact of life related to our democracy. Over the 
years we have learned that no Congress is ready to commit 
political suicide and eliminate an expenditure that can vote! 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MUCH OF OUR 
PRESENT TAX LAW IS BASED ON LOOPHOLES AND 
SPECIAL CASES, AS YOU CITED, UNTIL NOW THE TAX 
LAWS LOOK LIKE SWISS CHEESE. DO YOU SEE ANY 
POSSIBILITY OF WIPING THE SLATE CLEAN AND 
STARTING FROM SCRATCH AGAIN?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: Well, I think to do that, we also have to 
wipe the slate clean of human beings and start with a brand 
new order of animal. Maybe we will find that situation if 
we ever land on the moon and see how they do things up 
there. These things get back to our own basic natures. Maybe 
the Swiss cheese is the only real fun that we get out of life. 
We've gotten to the point where we look upon our taxes 
almost like playing a game with the government. My feeling 
is that we will have to start unraveling some of these loop- 
holes. Excesses breed further excesses. I think we've gone too 
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far in one direction. We will probably wind up going too far 
in the other. And out of these extremes we will either emerge 
with a tax law that looks more like American cheese than 
Swiss cheese, or, as I indicated before, I think that our tax- 
payers will take the law into their own hands. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is this, Mr. Seidman: 

(Reading Question) “HAVE YOU ANY SUGGESTIONS 
FOR US AS TAXPAYERS REGARDING HOW WE CAN 
SPARK A TAXPAYERS’ REVOLT?” 

J. S. SEIDMAN: One of the things that amazes me is 
the failure of our people to recognize that to paraphrase 
Shakespeare, the “fault, Dear Brutus, is not in our stars but 
in ourselves.” We have tremendous power, each of us, 
but we are sitting on our minds and voices. Maybe too many 
of us have a stake in the picture as it now is, whether it be 
we accountants, or the fellow who is the beneficiary of some 
of these special provisions that might have to go out of the 
window. There are so many vested interests, if I may use 
that horrible expression, in our tax law, plus a feeling of 
futility on the part of others that we just let things continue 
on. And yet if you've ever seen a Congressman whip himself 
into action, you will know that behind it is the sparking of 
a strong voice from his own constituents. So my answer is 
that you spark a revolt by revolting! You figuratively camp 
at the door of the fellow who is your representative, your 
Congressman and your Senator, and you speak up and speak 
up in no uncertain terms. 


Television—A Prescription 


A NATIONAL CITIZENS ADVISORY BOARD 
By WILLIAM BENTON, Chairman and Publisher, Encyclopaedia Britannica; former United States Senator of Connecticut 


Delivered at 25th Anniversary Celebration of Syracuse University School of Journalism, Syracuse, New York, April 10, 1960 


to accept it—though I am not at all clear why I deserve 

it. Did your committee perhaps get wind of my addiction 
to memo-writing? I have just returned from two months in 
South America with Governor Stevenson, and my office 
reports that I sent back 10,000 words of Soundscriber dicta- 
tion a day. My six secretaries tell me they look forward to 
receiving 150 pages of inter-office memoranda a week—150 
pages—on a slow week that is!—dictated from whatever 
place on the globe I happen to be. They refer to this output 
as “flying discs.” Does this conceivably come under a heading 
of mass communications? I would hardly expect a medal for 
it—and certainly not from my staff. 

I am indeed deeply touched by the honor you have paid 
me and I am pleased especially that I join Mr. Dapping on 
your roster. The best of our journalists grow in wisdom with 
the decades—as he has done. I confess that I am less impressed 
with his Pulitzer prize than I am with the fact that for 
many years he was the only Democrat among all the editors 
in upstate New York. Was this courage?—or was it merely 
wisdom? Or has he lived in the wrong part of the country? 

First, I esteem highly the source from whence this award 
comes. I am addicted to universities, just as I am to memo- 
writing. | was a campus brat at the University of Minnesota, 
where my father was a professor. After a period of non- 
learning at Yale 1 became the black sheep of the family when 
I went ‘nto advertising. I still remember my mother's wail, 
“Billie, if you won't do something respectable, won't you at 
least be a lawyer?” But I partially atoned in my thirties and 
early forties by spending eight years as a half-time vice presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago. And now, as a reward for 


I AM PROUD of this award—and I am happy to come here 


my sins, I am a trustee of three universities and one college. 

Second, I value above all others this field of ours—to which 
your School of Journalism is dedicated—the field of human 
communications. To be honored for service in this area is 
honor indeed. In these critical days, what is more vital to 
the welfare, indeed the very existence of our democracy, than 
a system of intelligent, responsible and resourceful dissemina- 
tion of news and information? And this School of Journalism, 
with its projected new Communications Center, now embarks 
on its next 25 years with renewed promise of exciting achieve- 
ment. I pause to pay tribute to my friend Mr. Samuel New- 
house, your great new benefactor. 

There is one medium of mass communications very much 
in the public eye these days—and I mean that both ways. 
I refer, of course, to television, the baby in our midst which 
has grown to be a giant—some think of it as a teen-age 
Frankenstein—in a little more than a decade. 

Television has been having its growing pains in public 
these past few months. Most of the admitted pains appear 
to be in a region of its anatomy where it has been kicked 
swiftly and repeatedly by investigating Congressmen. 

But make no mistake, television has towering significance 
for all of us—far transcending quiz shows and payola—and 
because this is so, I shall devote my remarks this evening to it 
Further, I like to hope we can do something about it—which 
is more than I can say for Mr. Newhouse’s papers. I like to 
talk about things about which something can be done. 

At this very moment, that little screen, with its dancing 
images, is being watched in more than half of all American 
homes. Surveys show that on this evening—Sunday—at this 
hour—betrween 60 and 70,000,000 men, women and children 
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are looking at and listening to television—and presumably 
soaking in something of what is being beamed into their 
homes—at least, the advertisers hope so. 

Yet can we begin by agreeing that TV is in trouble? And 
it isn’t television which is in the deepest trouble. It is we who 
are. It's a reasonable assumption that the networks aren't 
exactly beside themselves with joy today, even as they sweep 
the recent F.C.C. investigation under the rug of forgetfulness. 
But the fact remains that the American public and the nation 
itself are being hurt far more profoundly than the broadcasters. 
The harm that can come to our country and its people from 
misuse or, if you will permit me, wn-use of the televisior 
medium is beyond calculating. Perhaps we have become so 
accustomed to great scientific advances that we have lost 
perspective on the truly mighty force that television actually 
is, and can be. 

In a little more than a dozen years the home screen has 
changed our way of life. The Nielsen Television Index reports 
that TV is watched an average of five hours and 29 minutes 
per home a day. That's a lot of watching. Indeed, it’s a lot 
of time to be doing anything. (I fear it’s even more time 
than is given to the Encyclopaedia Britannica or Britannica’s 
Great Books of the Western World! ) Our daily living patterns 
have been altered by TV. Even the publishing industry has 
been profoundly affected. Revolutionary changes have been 
wrought in our speech and tastes as well as our buying habits. 

Yes, it is clear that television could be the greatest force 
ever known to deepen our understanding and broaden our 
knowledge. 

Is this goal realizable? How far has TV taken us toward it? 

To its credit, television has given the American people 
some programs of considerable quality. It has given us 
“Omnibus,” “See It Now” and other Murrow broadcasts, as 
well as fascinating documentaries that explore the meaning 
of the world in which we live. It has given us great music 
of the master composers, interpreted by the finest musicians 
of our time. It gives us the art of great actors, the wit and 
perception of dramatists from Shakespeare to Shaw—and 
the talent of enormously skilled popular performers. 

Let us not deny this. Neither let us deny that, as an enter- 
tainment medium bringing diversion to tremendous masses 
of people, television is unsurpassed. Entertainment has a 
place in TV and certainly no minor one. No thoughtful ob- 
server would dream of suggesting otherwise. 

Nonetheless, it is also true that the thought-inducing pro- 
grams that television beams into our homes are too few. Too 
few, too late—or too early. One finds them clustered together 
in what Ed Murrow described as “the ghetto of Sunday after- 
noon.” One finds them widely spaced throughout the week— 
very widely spaced—if one can find them. 

Westerns and crime shows and, yes, even quiz programs, 
have their place as entertainment. Perhaps, as a book publisher, 
I can compare them with the books of fiction which crowd 
the advertising pages of the literary supplements. But popular 
novels don’t have a stranglehold on the entire publishing 
industry. For every work of fiction published in the United 
States, four works of non-fiction roll off the presses. Further, 
radio to the contrary notwithstanding, in the field of music 
we Americans haven’t wholly surrendered to dance tunes or 
rock ‘n roll. 

Why then have we abandoned television almost exclusively 
to escapist entertainment? Why should all networks and 
stations simultaneously be offering roughly similar fare, thus 
depriving the viewer of a real choice? I approve of Life 
magazine and the Saturday Evening Post—for those who like 
them!—but is there no room for U. §. News and even for 
Harper's and Foreign Affairs? 
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One of the reddest herrings drawn across the current debate 
is the broadcasters’ argument, “We give the people what 
they want.” Now it is certainly true that quick and ingenious 
ways have been found to measure the audience for any given 
program. Millions of dollars may ride on a single rating point. 
But should such ratings be taken as proof of the fact that 
the people want only this? By this standard the United States 
would never have developed any libraries or universities. 

Some of the apologists for our present television system 
even call this rating system “cultural democracy.” Why should 
minorities clutter up the people’s media, they ask? Let them 
read good books, or tune in at dawn on “Sunrise Semester.” 
(I hasten to add that I am for both prescriptions! ) 

I wish the apologists would ask themselves whether this is 
the same people who—with high purpose and self-discipline— 
created the most extensive educational system in history. Do 
the TV rating systems give us any clue to those self-denying 
qualities in the American character which carried our coun- 
try successfully through a series of wars and which today lead 
us to draft our sons in the armed forces and each year to vote 
billions for foreign aid? 

Do the TV rating systems mean that the American people 
would rather watch horse operas than build peace? Would 
they rather watch mysteries than educate their children? Are 
they more interested in comedians than they are in freedom 
and justice? Do they indeed demand the 27 westerns and 20 
crime shows which are today the weekly opiate administered 
by the networks? I deem not. The pressures for enrollment at 
our universities proves not; so indeed does the sale of my 
books! 

I have deliberately put these alternatives in a stark, unreal 
and extreme form. My reason is that the so-called American 
system of broadcasting has so far given a stark, unreal and 
extreme “yes” as its answer to such questions. I don’t actually 
expect Coca Cola to undertake the responsibility for our 
national defense, or Elizabeth Arden to underwrite our edu- 
cational system. But I do expect—and I think the American 
people should expect—that the greatest single instrument of 
human communications ever developed must be persuaded 
to make its due contribution to human security and human 
advancement. 

When the American people are given vigorous leadership, 
and presented with clear alternatives, they can rise to a chal- 
lenge. They will not knowingly seek to escape their duty or 
their destiny. There is a high common denominator in our 
people as well as a low one—and among the same men, women 
and youngsters. Television has taken the low road, and ignored 
the high. 

There are times—and these times beat upon us each and 
every day—when the character of a broadcast may be more 
important than the quantity of its audience. There are days 
and years and epochs when it is more vital to reach substantial 
audiences with important programs than it is to reach far 
larger audiences with programs that merely amuse, bemuse or 
beguile. The British understand this. This is why the BBC 
underwrites its famous “third program.” 

And what do I mean by “important” and by “vital”? One 
great test of what is important, of what is vital, is the contri- 
bution to the survival of our society—and to our society's 
growth and freedom. Another test is the contribution to the 
cultural development of our society—to our understanding 
of our great heritage—our knowledge of how best to use, for 
our own personal development, the leisure which is increas- 
ingly ours. 

In the past few months, a number of TV solutions have 
been offered, some by the networks themselves. Will any of 
these do the job? Ler us see. 
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Suppose we try outlawing canned laughter and similar 
assorted production tricks. Let us do away with these stunts 
entirely—or use them and announce to our viewers that 
“audience reactions have been technically augmented.” Will 
this do the job? 

Suppose we try hiring G-men to police quiz shows. Or let's 
get more drastic and abolish them altogether. Will hss do the 
job of making television a truly effective means to the survival 
of our society? 

Or suppose we insist that advertisers put real whipped 
cream on their cakes instead of shaving cream. And suppose 
we take every precaution to insure that the race between these 
rival analgesics through the human viscera is not fixed. Would 
this do the job? 

Even if we do all these things, and make plugs and payola 
misdemeanors in the bargain, escapist television will go on 
as usual. Suppose we encourage the TV industry itself to 
undertake a program of reform, by an industry committee, by 
czar or any other way. Can we really expect the present tele- 
vision system to change its nature? One perceptive editor 
pointed out that expecting the networks to regulate themselves 
would be like putting a baby atop Mt. Everest and cautioning 
the weather up there to care for it gently. 

Suppose, finally, that we adopt the recommendations of 
the investigators of the Congress. The Committee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight, following its hearings, suggested that four 
points be embodied in reform legislation. That networks as 
well as stations be licensed. That broadcasting of deceptive 
materials be made a crime. That secret payments such as 
plugs and payola be banned by law. And that the Federal 
Communications Commission be empowered to suspend 
licenses for a brief period. 

At best, this is modest reform legislation. If enacted, it will 
do a modest amount of good. The strongest weapon is the last 
—if the President will appoint F.C.C. Commissioners with 
the backbone to use it. Up to now, the F.C.C. could only 
revoke licenses—something it has never done, on the seem- 
ingly plausible argument that you do not execute people for 
committing burglary. This new recommendation makes the 
punishment conform more closely to the crime. Since it 
involves the threat of economic sanctions for a limited time, 
it could well have a salutary effect. 

But it is scarcely the answer. It keeps the responsibility for 
regulating the broadcasting industry in the hands of an agency 
which doesn’t think responsibility for the quality of program- 
ming fits into its legislative mandate of “the public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” I'm not too unsympathetic here. 
The F.C.C. Commissioners, like other politicians, don’t seek 
headlong controversy with the press or any media of com- 
munication. They have been pushed around by the powerful 
broadcasting lobby, and so obviously that it is almost em- 
barrassing to read about it. They have grown afraid of their 
own shadow—even in the dark—in a cellar. 

Before Mr. Doerfer’s sudden resignation, under pressure 
last month, the columnist Murray Kempton wrote, “If John 
C. Doerfer did not exist the broadcasting industry would have 
to invent him.” 

In view of its history of inaction and in view of our 
knowledge of how the Washington hierarchy works, the 
suggestion that the F.C.C. will act firmly can hardly be taken 
seriously. How effective can the F.C.C. be—as a leader—when 
the record shows that F.C.C. Commissioners, on leaving 
government service, do not fade away? Far more regularly 
than the generals and admirals pass into defense industries, 
they go to work for the broadcasting industry. (The truth is 
I don’t have any hope for the F.C.C,, at a high level, even 
under a Democratic administration! ) 
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Now if the suggestions that have recently been advanced 
will not do the job, what wall? 

I have a constructive measure to review with you tonight. 
I deem this potentiality to be a giant step forward that can 
take us out of our present TV morass and place us on the right 
path. It is my U. S. substitute for the tried and true British 
system—the so-called Royal Commission. 

I urge that we now and at once create a National Citizens 
Advisory Board for Radio and Television. 

The President of the United States can appoint such a 
Board composed of distinguished private citizens, drawn 
from the fields of education and communications and from 
leaders in the civic, cultural and religious life of the nation. 

This Board should be instructed to foster a national policy 
on broadcasting which best serves the interests of the Ameri- 
can public. It should advocate its policy in an annual report. 

What will this Board be like and whet, exactly, will it do? 

It should be a permanent organization, its eye fixed un- 
waveringly on broadcasting. After all, these wave lengths 
which now sell for ten and 20 million dollars, the best 
of them, were originally the property of the American people 
and it isn’t illogical for us to want to keep an eye on them. 
Thus I distinguish sharply between Mr. Newhouse’s news- 
papers, his to watch and guard—with an occasional assist, I 
hope, from your School of Journalism—and his TV stations 
which were originally ours. 

My proposed commission should have a staff and officers to 
help it function. However, it should have no power except 
to issue a report every year for the guidance of the President, 
the Congress, the F.C.C. and the American people. Thus it is 
to be strictly an investigative and educational body. 

To be effective, the Board must be divorced from the 
owners and managers of broadcasting. It must be able to 
weigh with open mind what needs to be done in the public 
interest. 

The Board’s annual report might choose to point up the 
industry's successes and failures. It could suggest appropriate 
legislation to Congress to correct faults and abuses. 

Because it would be advisory only, the charge of censorship 
could never be raised. It would in no way duplicate the func- 
tion of the F.C.C. in granting, witholding or revoking licenses 
to Operate stations. 

The influence of this Board for good programming—and 
good television!—could be enormous. Why? Because it could 
become the television viewer's own powerful concerted voice 
—a voice that is actually seldom heard by the broadcasters, 
except as the audience singly and one by one, tune their sets 
on, off and around. 

Such a Presidential Board can represent a new and different 
kind of rating system. It won't be a Trendex—it will be 
something even more effective, a Publex. Through its 
annual reports which will provide dispassionate critiques, 
observations and recommendations, this voice can help resolve 
some of the thorny problems now besetting TV and the coun- 
try. Even the scores of Congressmen who own finaacial 
interests in radio and TV stations—will listen to it. 

Among other things it could address itself to the tragic 
plight of the educational TV stations which have been 
dwarfed and stunted by the regulations under which they 
operate. These stations are now allowed neither to take spon- 
sors or to use subscription, or pay-TV, techniques. Thus they 
are deprived of dependable sources of revenue. They are not 
allowed to operate under private ownership, even in part, even 
if they were able to tempt private owners. Thus they are 
deprived of top management. The plight of educational TV 
is dismal indeed, and of course warrants a whole speech—or 
volume of speeches—by itself. Can you imagine a system 
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which fails to allocate a VHF channel for education to New 
York City—or to my state of Connecticut? Yes, educational 
TV needs an infusion of new strength to insure its survival. 
A Presidential Board could face up to this monumentally 
important task. 

My proposed Board would, of course, tackle the problem 
of what i call one-note television, the entertainment note. 

Right now, a course in chemistry is being taught every 
weekday morning to what may well be the largest “class” in 
the history of American education. An estimated 500,000 high 
school teachers, school and college students, engineers, house- 
wives and others to whom education represents a continuing 
process rise at dawn to attend television classes conducted by 
Professor John F. Baxter. 

Last year, Professor Harvey Elliott White of the University 
of California also attracted hundreds of thousands to his re- 
markable TV physics course—also at dawn. 

These two courses we owe to the Ford Foundation which 
has been singularly and remarkably generous in the support 
of educational TV—unique among the great foundations— 
burt singularly and remarkably quiescent about the ills which 
beset TV. 

The fact that so many Americans of all ages and occupa- 
tions are willing, even anxious, to rise at daybreak and attend 
TV classes presided over by non-celebrities is highly reveal- 
ing. Drs. White and Baxter have attracted so many people 
because they teach what so many want to know. Presumptively 
a few more would want to know—if the professors were avail 
able on educational TV at 6:30 P.M. instead of 6:30 A.M. 

If you were to tell the American people that they could 
broaden their own knowledge and offer a reasonable sub- 
stitute for a college education for their children by the right 
use of the marvellous new instrument of TV, don’t you sup- 
pose entertainment would once in a while—and I mean once 
in a prime-time while—take a back seat? 

A week ago Wednesday Broadcasting Magazine took a 
full page advertisement in The New York Times. “At this 
moment,” the ad began, “television and radio are in urgent 
need of help . . . they need wise administration from within 
and wise guidance from without. They have not had enough 
of either, but right now wise guidance from without is in 
especially short supply.” 

I could not agree more. Broadcasting Magazine deplores 
the prevalent non-constructive abuse and vilification of broad- 
casting. And here again I agree. Most of it is beside the point 
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But the point is a much more profound one than Broad. 
Casting recognizes. The magazine lists what it calls “un- 
desirable conditions” in broadcasting, four in number—mis- 
leading advertising, payola, rigging of quiz shows and im- 
proper influence on the F.CC. 

A few days before General David Sarnoff, the head of RCA 
and NBC, was quoted as saying, “I find it remarkable that 
television has made as few serious errors as it has and that 
the errors, serious as they were, have not been irretrievable.” 

When General Sarnoff speaks of errors, and Broadcasting 
Magazine lists “undesirable conditions,” neither is talking to 
the central point. The central point is not television’s mal- 
practices. It is television's great sin of omission—its failure 
in education and public enlightenment. Here is where a new, 
high level of statesmanship must enter. Here is the point on 
which Broadcasting Magazine's “wise guidance from without” 
must concentrate. I am proposing here tonight that a National 
Citizens Advisory Board, properly constituted, could provide 
the statesmanship, the “wise guidance from without.” 

May I conclude by saying that the suggestion for a Presi- 
dential Board such as I have described is not a sudden stop- 
gap solution dreamed up as a result of the current revelations. 
It is a carefully thought-out proposal, the work of men of 
broad experience in communications. Back in 1951, a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of such a board was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by four Senators—John W. Bricker of 
Ohio, Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, the late Lester C 
Hunt of Wyoming, and by me. 

Three days of hearings were held in September of that 
year before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Many representatives of the country's 
most renowned cultural organizations appeared in favor of 
the proposal. The resolution, however, was tabled and never 
revived. 

I am reviving this proposal now—here in this academic 
gathering—because we have once more seen—dramatically— 
that television requires, above all else, a new conception of 
its role. I deem this a suitable area of interest for a School of 
Journalism devoted to the improvement of the mass media. 

By law, television is constituted to operate in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. It needs a conscience to 
help it do so. The Presidential Board can be exactly that. Ic 
also needs intellectual guidance. And this our great univer- 
sities can help provide. 
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UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By CHARLES W. ARNADE, Professor of History, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the 1960 Conference of the Southeastern American Studies Association, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, April 9, 1960 


AD I WRITTEN this paper in September of last year, 

when I was first invited for this conference, it would 

certainly be out of date. This proves that tremendous 
changes are taking place in Latin America which necessitate 
more United States attention toward the Western Hemisphere. 
It is a great pity that this greater awareness by the United 
States is not voluntary but forced by the moving events in 
Latin America. The story is always the same. Communist 
China's success came like an icy shower to us and we suddenly 
realized that our Asia policy was slumberous because of 
Chiang’s lullabies. By trying to save what could be saved in 
Asia we were unaware of rumblings in the Near East. This 
time it was Nasser who dashed the icy water over us. Even so 


we did not learn the lesson to foresee events. 

We are still today perplexed by Castro. This new icy shower 
is not only cold but bitter; the sugar is going to the Soviet 
Union. I believe that Castro is a blessing in disguise. Some- 
thing was needed to make us aware that things were not going 
right in Latin America. This something should last long enough 
to soak into our national consciousness. The ill-fated Nixon 
trip was a passing matter that terminated when the Vice Presi- 
dent returned to American soil. It was soon forgotten by pub- 
lic opinion. The Castro affair cannot be finished so easily. We 
have to live with it. The shock is beginning to mobilize 
people’s ideas. In the freshman history and politicial science 
courses Castro has become a favorite topic for student questions 
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CHARLES W. ARNADE 


and discussions. This is one of the best yardsticks for determin- 
ing the sway of fairly educated public opinion. 

The geographical area where the challenge arose is to 
America’s advantage. The island of Cuba is very close to the 
United States. Panama and Puerto Rico are not far away. 
Sheer realism makes me believe that although the Soviet Union 
tolerates a Turkey, the United States will never accept Cuba's 
relationship to her in a role identical to that of Turkey to the 
Soviet Union. The dictates of history, which should never be 
forgotten, are simply not the same in these two comparable 
cases. 

Imagine if a Castro type government with accelerated pro- 
Soviet tendencies would have emerged in South America. Such 
a case would be far more difficult to handle than Cuba. In sum, 
the Castro revolution, I hope, has awakened the United States 
to the true facts prevailing in Latin America. It came at the 
right time in the best possible place. But this is not an excuse 
for having again been caught unprepared. 

The unpreparedness is manifested in many ways. We have 
heard of it many times. While the United States spent billions 
for other continents Latin America has received only the 
crumbs. We have preferred dictators because they were less 
troublesome than democratic regimes. The United States de- 
manded loyalty and sacrifice from the Latin American nations 
during World War II and the Korean War but after each war 
forgot to reward the helping nations. They want economic help 
but we gave them arms, therefore encouraging governmental 
use of these weapons to perpetuate their rule. The best people 
in government Overseas service are sent to Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Latin America receives mediocre diplomats and em- 
ployees. In most of our actions we show a paternalism toward 
Spanish America, Haiti and Brazil. They are sovereign coun- 
tries but when they wish to purchase goods from behind the 
Iron Curtain we disapprove, infringing upon their sovereignty. 
Our exchange student program has favored the rich and has 
given little attention to educational merits. The practice of 
segregation of Negroes in the South is odious to the Latin 
Americans, many of them of Negroid blood. Although Latin 
America is a conglomeration of many races of different colors 
the record of racial tolerance is one of the best in all the world. 
And the American South is one of the main entrance gates from 
Latin America. Anti-Mexican feeling in California and the 
Southwest are also a thorn in our relations with Latin America. 

Many more grievances can be cited. Latin America ignorance 
and calculated pettiness toward the United States is also a 
valid topic for discussion. But ignorance is much more magni- 
fied by the Americans who are supposed to be one of the best 
educated people in the world with a universal system of edu- 
cation. Ignorance on the part of the Latin Americans might 
be excusable, but not from us. Our knowledge about Latin 
Americans, whom we call neighbors, is utterly deficient. I shall 
delimit myself to this particular problem for the rest of this 
conference. 

This ignorance is true and it is outright insulting to the 
Latin Americans. Our people, including students in college, 
do not know sometimes even the most basic concepts of 
geography. Most of my undergraduate students are unaware 
that Portuguese is spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. I 
never found a single undergraduate who knew of the Quechua, 
Aymara and Guarani languages. And Quechua is spoken by 
the bulk of the population from Ecuador to northern Argentina 
and Guarani is the language of Paraguay. Everything from the 
Rio Grande on is cailed South America. Students are com- 
pletely unaware that the Dominican Republic and Haiti are 
located on one and the same island. But the most scandalous 
thing is the utter ignorance of Puerto Rico, an integral part of 
the United States and a showplace for progressive policies. Up 
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tO ninety percent of my undergraduate students are unaware of 
Puerto Rico’s status and are convinced that the island’s inhabi- 
tants are foreigners. These students often want to know why the 
United States does not deny the Puerto Ricans a visa in order 
to slow down migration to New York. Puerto Ricans are con- 
tinually asked by well meaning citizens, “How do you like the 
United States?” When told that they are United States citizens, 
living since birth in the United States, the interrogator expresses 
astonishment usually by saying, “I really did not know this.” 


Such cases of geographical illiteracy occur continually. An 
important Florida businessman trading with Latin America 
admitted the other day that he had been unaware that Buenos 
Aires was south of the equator. A Western Union telegraph 
clerk believed that Bolivia was in Australia and when told it 
was part of South America was surprised that Australia was not 
part of Latin America. Very few persons know the difference 
between Uruguay, one of South America’s most progressive 
nations, and Paraguay which is the most backward nation. Even 
many experienced editors misspell the name of Colombia by 
calling it “Columbia.” Every Latin American visitor to the 
United States is angered by this geographical ignorance which 
reaches into high executive positions in business and govern- 
ment. Naturally this lack of knowledge does not apply only to 
Latin America but to the whole world. But since we have made 
it a custom to call the Latin Americans “neighbors” it is indeed 
insulting if we know nothing about these neighbors. I would 
like to repeat that this utter lack of geographical knowledge 
is one of the greatest deterrents to better understanding. 

Not only geography but also other disciplines such as history, 
economics, education, philosophy and especially literature of the 
Latin American nations is unknown to the Americans. I be- 
lieve that no one is naive enough to demand or expect from 
the average man on the street a knowledge of Latin American 
history, literature, etc. But we should demand more subject 
material acquaintanceship of people whose job has something 
to do with Latin America, especially our federal employees 
in Washington and those serving in Latin America. Most of 
them do not have it, therefore hurting the sensitivity of Latin 
Americans who often judge a man not by his checking account 
but by his intellectual preparation. I have always said that the 
greatest shortcoming of our overseas staff in Latin America 
is their lack of scholarly preparation, especially in the social 
sciences. This hurts as much as the inability to speak Spanish. 
I wish to emphasize again that this near ignorance of the 
social sciences and humanities by our representatives in Latin 
America is a very grave matter. It should be contrasted to the 
delicate carefulness in this matter of the European and Asiatic 
representatives, especially those of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Japan. Even our so-called Cultural Affairs Officers 
and Public Affairs Officers are often below the minimum ex- 
pectations in the social sciences and humanities. CIA officials, 
whose intelligence reports are basic for the formulation of our 
Latin American policy, are often thoroughly ignorant of Latin 
American economics, political science, philosophy and history. 
In sum, when background information is lacking a balanced 
interpretation is impossible to arrive at. It is for this reason 
that the Senate Subcommittee on American Republics Affairs 
under the chairmanship of Senator Wayne Morse relied mostly 
on university professors to prepare its various excellent reports. 

Since I am more acquainted with Latin American history it 
is only obvious that I will use this discipline as an example 
in further discussion. I think we all agree that history provides 
one of the keys to the understanding of the present day. If his- 
torical forces are unknown or ignored certain present day 
evaluations can be extremely twisted. After all, a given situ- 
ation is always the outgrowth of historical causations. Therefore 
even a casual acquaintance with Latin American history will 
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explain more clearly the tremendous political, social and eco 
nomic upheaval that is sweeping all over the Caribbean, Cen 
tral America and South America. 

We are witnessing in today’s Latin America a great social 
revolution of the masses for the masses. Cuba is only the 
most palpable example of this because of a leader who has not 
only captured the imagination of his people bur is shrewdly 
twisting historical elements to his demagogic advantage. Even 
though Cuba's independence owes much, maybe too much, to 
the United States, subsequent events of history are against us 
Our correct behavior today does not justify our past, it can only 
mollify ic. Bur we must understand and support this upheaval 
of the masses so long disposed. It is a historical fact. 

Spanish and Portuguese rule of America was based on ex 
ploitation of the soil and subsoil for the benefit of the mother 
countries. With time a strict social system developed. The royal 
official stood at the top of the ladder as the guardian and 
representative of the King in distant Europe. Beneath were 
the colonials of Spanish blood but born in America. Economi- 
cally they were better off than the royal employees since often 
they possessed much land and handled the local trade. The 
third stratum was occupied by the mestizo, mixed blood, whose 
distinction was to possess more Indian than European blood 
On the bottom were the Indians and somewhat below the 
Negroes. Numerically the Indians constituted the largest bulk 
of the population with the exception of the Caribbean islands 
where they had been replaced by the Negroes. 

Many historians have come to the conclusion after serious 
research that the colonials, known as criollos, were more apt 
to exploit the Indian and Negro masses. The Crown through 
its officials did everything possible to protect the Indian short 
of jeopardizing its ruthless mercantilism. It adopted a benevo 
lent paternalism toward the masses. The criollos were devoid 
of such sentimentalism and often were dedicated to a thorough 
exploitation of their Indian and Negro labor. At the same 
time the criollos were barred from holding important govern- 
mental and ecclesiastic positions. They objected to being 
second-class citizens. This then was the main cause for the 
War of Independence in Latin America. 

The result of the War was a simple political shift from the 
departing Spanish to the criollos. The masses were uninterested 
in the War. Such celebrated leaders as Bolivar, San Martin, 
O'Higgins, Sucre and others represented the criollo ideology 
and way of life. Some of them had some sympathy with the 
lower masses with Indian and Negro blood but were unwilling 
or unable to put into practice their ideals. As time went on 
the loss of the protective hand of the Spanish government fo: 
the Indians and Negroes became more and more noticeable 
The lower masses began to fare worse than under colonial 
rule. Most of them lost their meager land to the more powerful 
criollo aristocracy. A system of cruel peonage developed. When 
by the end of the nineteenth century great foreign inyestment 
stimulated an economic boom the masses failed to get even 
a minimum share of this growth. The rich grew richer and 
the poor poorer 

Most foreigners, including embassy officials, failed to see 
the terrible social injustice that was being created by the criollo 
ruling clique. They were deeply impressed with the gracious 
manners, intellectual vivacity and cosmopolitanism of the 
criollos. It was a fine moblesse oblige. In order to maintain 
themselves in power they created powerful armies in which 
they permitted mestizos to achieve high officers’ positions. 
Often these officers became presidents or dictators, but almost 
always respected the social and economic structure maintained 
by the criollo aristocracy or business community. 

The slow process of democratization that took place in the 
United States stimulated by such movements as Jacksonian 
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democracy, the Populist Movement and the New Deal never 
occurred in Latin America. Any good observant could see that 
the atmosphere for a true social revolution was in the making, 
which could shake the whole society and economic system to 
its very foundation. Yet our own policy was to support all 
leaders who created peace (even if it was at the expense of 
liberty and economic justice) and showed subserviency to the 
United States. We were unable, unwilling and opposed to help 
in achieving greater social, political and economic justice. But 
today we are horrified, flabbergasted, shaken by the appearance 
of a Fidel Castro. This man, as unbalanced as he might be, 
is only a product of historical forces which we fail and failed 
to understand. 

As stated before this failure of comprehension can partly be 
explained because of outright ignorance of Latin America even 
up to Our most important officials. Since 1 am a university 
professor and I am talking at a university it is only fair to say 
that universities must share some responsibility for this de- 
ficiency. In our basic curriculum Latin America hardly figures. 
Most every university offers a basic course in Western Civiliza- 
tion, but Latin America is never mentioned. Several years 
ago this university, Florida State, included Latin American 
history in its basic history curriculum when it offered a course 
called History of the Americas. I was then on the staff of 
Florida State University and we taught the course to far over 
a thousand students each academic year. Intense opposition 
from other history professors, uninterested in Latin America, 
forced the cancellation of this course just at the time that 
Latin America was surging into great importance. 

In the 1930s and "40s Latin American history and Latin 
American government were popular subjects in universities 
They were being taught in some leading universities by world 
famous professors. With the communist success in the Far East, 
universities began to drop the Latin American courses. Such 
leading places as Harvard, Brown, Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Northwestern, Chicago and others dropped Latin 
American history or government or both. The West Coast 
universities and colleges known for their pioneer interest in 
Latin America studies also began to close some shops. Even 
in the Southwest there was a diminishing interest in Latin 
America. Only in the Southeast, led especially by the University 
of Florida, and in a slightly more moderate way by Miami and 
Tulane, colleges continued to show interest in Latin America 
and even increased their offerings. Duke and North Carolina 
also made solid contributions to the study of Latin America. 

Today, after the famous Nixon trip and the emergence of 
Fidel Castro things have changed. Universities are scrambling 
to restore or offer for the first time courses on Latin America. 
At this moment I know of twelve respected universities and 
colleges that are looking for a Latin American historian. Some 
universities are even planning to offer courses in Latin Ameri 
can philosophy and Latin American education. Enrollment 
in courses of Latin American history, the subject with which | 
am most acquainted, has imcreased considerably since the 
Nixon and Castro episodes. All this tends to prove that uni- 
versity administrations, when it comes to approving course 
offerings, do not follow a philosophy of and for scholarship— 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge—but consider the public 
opinion and pressures of the time. 

There is hope that this renewed interest in Latin America 
on the campuses is here to stay and will eventually produce 
more knowledge about Latin America which will be finally 
transmitted to the appropriate agencies in the federal govern- 
ment responsible for our Latin American policy. And better 
knowledge of Latin America by everyone will be an important 
step forward toward improving the United States-Latin Ameri 
can relationship 
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